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CHAPTER I. 



FLOSSIE DISTINGUISHES HERSELF. 



f AKK went off to the station himself 
to make inquiries ; but leamt no- 
thing there. One or two people 
said that they had seen Lady Hatherley walk- 
ing rapidly across the meadows in the oppo- 
site direction to the Elmsleigh Railway, and 
towards a certain point where three roads met. 
Two of these three roads led to other stations, 
for the whole neighbourhood was honey- 
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combed with railways. One station was on 
the direct line to London; the other was off 
it, and it was also the farthest away. So 
Mark drove to the nearest, thinking it likely 
that Gertrude would choose both — London as 
her destination and — the shortest way of 
getting there. She was not very fond of 
walking ; and the farthest station was a good 
pull from Elmsleigh. But at the second 
station, as at the first, nobody had seen Lady 
Hatherley ; so Mark, although it was now 
midnight, perseveringly turned his horse to- 
wards the third. He might have saved him- 
self the trouble. It was a little station of 
small importance and less traffic. The station- 
master was unwell, and had gone home long 
before to bed; the official left in charge to 
meet the last down-train did not even know 
Gertrude by sight. 

When Mark reached home again at two in 
the morning, he was met by Mrs. Hatherley 
and Flossie, and one or two servants. 

' Yon had better all go to bed,' said Mark. 
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' Until to - morrow nothing more can be 
done.' 

There was a moment's stir and a whisper 
among the servants. Then Seeley came for- 
ward solemnly, a hat in her hand. 

' If you please, sir, the gardener's son has 
found this by the pool in the second 
meadow.' 

* Well ?' questioned Mark, with a stare of 
utter ignorance. 

' It is my lady's bonnet, sir ; the one she 
always wore.' 

A thrill of excitement ran through the 
group, and Mark stepped backwards in sur- 
prise. Having been doing instead of talking 
for two hours, his imagination was necessarily 
tethered to the region of facts ; consequently 
he was less disposed than anybody else pre- 
sent to believe in the likelihood of a tragedy. 
Nevertheless he looked a little startled, and 
Flossie gave a stifled gasp of variously com- 
pounded feelings. 

39—2 
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* Lady Hatherley probably put on another 
bonnet/ exclaimed Mark after a pause, rather 
gruffly in his effort to reject exaggerated 
hypotheses. 

' There is no other missing, sir,' said Seeley 
primly, too much interested in the drama she 
had evoked to remember, or, at am' rate, 
remember to state, that, as she had only 
been in the house a week, all Gertrude's 
bonnets might not have come under her 
notice. 

* Are vou sure ?' said Mark, with a touch of 
impatience. 

' Quite sure. You said so too, ma'am.' 
And the maid addressed Mrs. Hatherley. 

' I think I saw all her other bonnets in her 
room,' replied the widow, who was trembling 
violently. 

* Call up the men. Let the pool be searched. 
Take all the lanterns that can be found. I 
shall go myself,' ordered Mark. 

*None of the men is gone to bed, sir,' 
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said Seeley, with a smirk of supreme im- 
portance, and vanished to the lower re- 
gions. 

Mark stood under the lamp, gnawing his 
moustache, and staring gloomily in front of 
liim with an air of gravest concern. Once, 
however reluctantly, having admitted the bare 
possibility of Grertrude's suicide, the idea began 
to press upon him every moment with more 
force. She was so excitable. ... He had 
noticed her hunted look during the inquest. 
. . . Her future had been rendered so uncer- 
tain by Sir John's bankruptcy. . . . There 
were evidently motives and actions in her life 
to which she did not care to confess. . . . 
Finally, she was a woman generically inscrut- 
able to Mark as such; and specifically still 
more incomprehensible as Grertrude Dallas. 
Heaven only knew to what mad resolution of 
all her difficulties a moment's despair might 
have driven her. 

A slight movement at his side, and 
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turning he saw Flossie, looking up at him 
with a white, scared face, and reddened 
eyes. 

* Mark, do you think she has thrown her- 
self into the pool ?' 

* I don't know, Flossie. Do you think that 
any fear of regrets which she might excite 
liere, would have held her back from doing 
so?' 

Flossie again gave that same distressed 
gasp. Mark had not been very generous in 
his answer, perhaps; but he was too much 
annoyed to be considerate. He remained 
looking at the writhing small figure with a 
cool, cruel directness. 

'W — would it be my fault?' continued 
Flossie, the whispered words sounding quite 
sibilant fi'om fear. 

' I think you would have your full share of 
responsibility in such a catastrophe,' 

She nearly shrieked. She was a super- 
stitious little soul, and had been undergoing 
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secret terrors for three nights past from the 
mere feet of being in the same house with a 
corpse. Her mind full of death and all its 
terrors, and her love of the sensational 
naturally very great, she had lent a greedy, 
albeit horrified, ear to the suggestion of 
Gertrude's suicide, and what under other 

circumstances would have been mere morbid 
excitement in her, turned now to a craven 
remorse. 

' Oh, Mark !' she wailed. ' I did not think 
— I did not mean — you can't say she was 
nice — I — I did not do anything^ ' 

' Only spy and listen, and carry tales, 
Flossie.' 

'Ev — everything I said was true,' she 
sobbed, distracted between resentment and 
fear. 

* It does not follow that you were to say 
it/ said Mark, feeling like a pedagogue, but 
determined to give her a lesson. ' Truly, 
Flossie, if this awful thing has taken place, 
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some part of the guilt of it will lie at your 
door/ 

Her sobs grew very loud now; she was 
absolutely wondering if Gertrude's ghost 
would haunt her. But before she could speak 
again, the men whom Mark had summoned 
appeared, carrying ropes and lanterns ; and he 
started for the door. Flossie ran after him 
and seized him by the arm : 

' Let me go with you.' 

She had a fascinated vision of the dark 
pool, as she had once seen it, with the moon- 
light shining on it, and breaking the shadows 
of the tall trees all around ; and already in 
her mind she perceived, emerging from its 
depths, the drenched, slight form, and livid 
face and flowing dark hair of the enemy 
whom (as Mark said) she had helped to 
kill. 

He removed her clinging hands gently 
enough, but said authoritatively : 

' No, Flossie ; stop at home. The meadow 
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is no place for y6u at this hour ; and if we 
do — which heaven forbid — ^find anything, you 
will be scared out of your wits/ 

She shrank away shuddering, and let him 
go. But now what was she to do with 
herself ? Sleep she could not, and the whole 
house was most uncanny. Almost all the 
lights were out, and the moon shining through 
one or two windows of the upper corridors, 
only made the gloom of the big hall seem 
more ghostly. She crept half-way down to the 
kitchen, but could see only darkness there ; from 
the housekeeper's room, indeed, came certain 
discreet sounds of talking, for the maids were 
waiting for events there. But into that sanctum 
Flossie dared not penetrate ; Mrs. Hedger, the 
house-keeper, was a stately dame of whom she 
stood as much in awe — almost — -as she did of 
spectres. 

So she wended her miserable way up again, 
and peeped into the library. That almost did 
for her finally j for the window had been left 
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unshuttered, and a tree waving outside filled 
the room with shadowy presences that might 
be Sir John — or anybody. And the tall book- 
cases and quaintly-carved chairs, the table 
scattered with phantasmal -looking white 
papers, and an odd creaking which suddenly 
came over the furniture as Flossie put in her 
fi-ightened head, made up an impression of 
such eerie force, that she let the heavy door fly 
from her hand, and scuttered up the staircase 
in a perfect scare at the sound of its consequent 
thud. 

She next — glancing fearfully on every 
side of her the while — knocked at her mother's 
door, and when no answer came, turned 
the handle; but the door was locked. Mrs. 
Hatherley was not asleep, and heard her ; but 
she was entertaining an avenging fury on her 
own account, and did not want witnesses. 
She had been seized with a sudden savage joy 
at the thought of Gertrude's possible end. 
Not so much because it rid the earth of a 
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presence intolerable to her, although that 
counted for a good deal ; as because the sup- 
posed suicide would be an incontrovertible 
proof of the truth of every accusation. Mrs. 
Hatherley had a tropic force of passion in her 
when her malignancy was roused. There 
were moments when she knew no higher 
moral law than the negro witch muttering 
spells of vengeance in the burning midnight 
under southern skies. But education did so 
much for her as to make her feel, although 
vaguely, the discrepancy between such im- 
pulses and our artificial civilization. She 
hated Gertrude with a hatred that was quite 
out of proportion to any slight, real or fancied, 
which she had suffered at her hands ; but the 
prose of everyday life at The Limes reduced 
her lyric fiiry to the dull rhythm of mere 
suggestion and suspicion. She could slander, 
but she could not strike ; and the idea that her 
rival's proud and lovely head had been brought 
low at last ; might be branded with infamy if 
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living, or only escape such a fate in the 
suicide's dishonoured end — simply transported 
the Creole with a tigerish glee. She had fled 
upstairs hugging the tragic secret of her joy ; 
and now in her room was living through such 
an hour of mingled feelings as falls to few 
people within the quiet walls of a decorous and 
luxurious English home. The agony of sus- 
pense was exquisite, but Mrs. Hatherley 
knew that she must live through it alone : 
and that was why she would not open to 
Flossie. 

The girl went to her own room, and even 
began to undress. But everything frightened 
her; the tapping of the climber outside her 
window; the flicker of the candle on the 
walls; the reflection of her own face in the 
glass most of all. She could stand it no 
longer ; and slipping on a dressing-gown, 
glided, shivering as she passed the room where 
Sir John's coffin was set black-draped by a 
moonlit window, to the head of the stairs, 
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and there sat down — the dampest, most 
depressed, most wretched little being in 
Christendom. She kept her head turned, 
although quakingly, away from the room 
where Death abode ; and fixed her eyes for 
one small gleam of comfort on the ray of light 
piercing through the keyhole of the house- 
keeper's sanctum. 

Presently one of the maids came thence, 
and, to Flossie's unspeakable joy, began wend- 
ing her way upstairs. She was a fresh, bonny 
damsel — far away the best-natured and nicest 
of all the pampered domestics of The Limes. 
But she gave a stifled shriek, and nearly 
dropped her candle on becoming aware of the 
small white figure crouching so forlornly on 
the topmost step. 

'Miss Flossie, what a turn you gave me!' 
exclaimed Anne; for naturally her nerves 
were not to be behind anybody's in the house- 
hold on that fantastic night. 

* Oh, Anne ! it's only me,' said poor Flossie. 
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* I am so glad to see you. Are you going to 
bed, Anne? Won't you stay with me for 
a little?' and here she began to sob hysteri- 
cally, feirly worn out, 

* Dear — deary me !' ejaculated the maid, and 
plumped down beside her in genuine sympathy. 

* Now, don't take on like that, Miss Flossie — 
don't, my dear. Why, what is it? Where's 
your ma ?' 

' In b — bed and a — asleep. How she can 
sleep, I can't think. Oh, Anne ! do you think 
she drowned herself ?' 

* Drowned? Your ma?' exclaimed Anne, 
her imagination very lively from its supperful 
of agreeable horrors. 

c No. She ' 

^ Oh, Lady Hatherley. Well, Miss Flossie, 
I don't know. Perhaps she didn't,' said Anne, 
a little reluctantly, but anxious to be cheerful. 
' However, we shall soon know,' she added 
briskly. 

But this consolatory suggestion, to her great 
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discomfiture, only produced a fresh and more 
terrific outburst of sobs. 

* Dear heart ! Is that what you are crying 
about ? Of course, it would be dreadful ; but 
after all, miss, you could not have prev^ented 
it.' 

* But that's just what Mr. Mark says I 
might have done,' exclaimed Flossie, lifting a 
small flushed face, full of anguish dashed by 
faint indignation. 

Anne at first was dumbfounded ; then, ' To 
think of Mr. Mark!' was for a time all she 
found to say. But Flossie continuing to weep, 
and the night waxing chill, she began to think 
that there were pleasanter things than sitting 
on the stairs of a house with a coffin in it, and 
nothing to illuminate the scene or one's mind 
but one spluttering candle. So she rose and 
re-lighted the gas-burner (always extin- 
guished ^ by superior order ' at eleven o'clock 
at The Limes). Then she stood looking at 
Flossie's crushed form, until mingled impa- 
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tience and kind-heartedness suggested an idea 
to her, 

^ Perhaps Lady Hatherley only left her 
hat by the pool to frighten everybody/ she 
said. 

' Anne /' 

Flossie clasped her hand in excitement. 

Pleased with the effect produced, Anne 
allowed her fancy to take a yet bolder- 
flight. 

^ And I dessay she's comfortably asleep at 
the Ship and Anchor.' 

* Let us go and see,' exclaimed Flossie, and 
sprang to her feet. 

What a triumph if she could bring back thi& 
news to Mark on his return from dragging the 
pool! 

The Ship and Anchor, be it mentioned, 
was an old-fashioned inn, as much a relic 
of Elmsleigh's past as the lane and the 
common ; and it was about a mile from The 
Limes. 
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'At this hour I' expostulated Anne. 
' By the time we get there, it will be light/ 
said Flossie, pointing to the window. 

' Well, it do look as if that was the 
morning,' admitted Anne. ' But everyone 
at the Ship and Anchor will be sound 
asleep.' 

* Not the stable-boys,' said Flossie acutely. 
* I once heard you say you thought they never 
went to bed.' 

As one of the stable-helpers happened to be 
an admirer of Anne's, this shot was most 
effective, and she made no further objections. 
Consequently, they put on their bonnets and 
*• started off, their spirits reviving considerably 
as they found themselves out of doors, in the 
dewy coolness of the summer morning, with 
the light growing every moment, and all the 
birds awakening in the branches. 

* There they come,' said Anne, suddenly 
stopping short, and pointing to the group 
>f men straggling home from the pool. 
VOL. III. 40 
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* They do not seem to have found any- 
thing.' 

'Oh, let us go on!' urged Flossie, with 
characteristic cowardice, shrinking from the 
bare idea now of meeting them, and very 
anxious, if Gertrude were not drowned, to find 
her out at the Ship and Anchor. 

Arrived there, Anne blushingly elicited her 
acquaintance from his own particular regions ; 
and Flossie proceeded eagerly to question him. 
Blank disappointment ! He had seen nothing 
of Lady Hatherley, and grinned sardonically 
with the peculiar enjoyment of the rustic in 
inflicting discomfiture. 

' Oh dear !* said Flossie. ' They have in- 
quired at all the stations, and nobody has seen 
her.' 

' And they have been tp drag the pool,' 
added Anne portentously. 

Her admirer stood silent, his eyes growing 
big with awe. But a young man slouching 
about near by, now came up and joined in the 
conversation. 
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' Who's wanted ?' 

* Lady Hatherley/ 

* My !* said he contemptuously. ' I saw her 
take a ticket yesterday at Rosebank, for 
Brighton/ 

Just so long did Flossie stand to take in 
the full meaning of the words, then set off 
running homewards with the speed of a 
hare, Anne panting after her as best she 
could. 

Along the roads, then up the avenue darted 
Flossie ; sped into the house, and across the 
hall, and burst breathless into the dining- 
room, where the jaded Mark was refreshing 
himself with a cup of coffee. 
' Flossie r 

' Oh, Mark 1 she is gone to Brighton. 
She is not drowned. I did not kill her. 
You were very unkind. She's a perfect 

horror ' and thereupon Flossie went into 

hysterics. 

When she had been brought to by dint of 
rubbing and cold water, and a little brandy, 

40—2 
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and was lying down in her room looking very 
white and rather pretty, her mother sitting 
gloomily beside her, Mark knocked at the 
door and asked permission to enter. 

He came forward and took his cousin's little 
hand kindly in his o\\ti. 

' I am sorry you had a sleepless night, and 
then that long walk, my dear,' he said gently. 
' I spoke rather roughly to you last night, I 
am afraid.' 

' Oh, it doesn't matter,' said Flossie angeli- 
cally. 

' But it does, since I gave you such a scare,' 
answered Mark, with his ffrave smile. * What 
I have come to say now is, that if you have 
sometimes seemed to me not quite kind 
towards Lady Hatherley, I think you have 

more than atoned for all mistakes bv the 

•I 

impulse that took you tliis morning to the 
inn.' 

' Yes,' said Flossie, demure but assen- 
tient. 

•' And you must take care of yourself, and 
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soon get quite well,' added Mark — ^good felloAv ! 
— with inevitable awkwardness ; and took 
himself out of the room. 

' I think you were a fool/ abruptly re- 
marked Mrs. Hatherley to her daughter, after 
a pause. 

* But she is a sneak,' said Flossie. ' And 
now Mark knows it.' 

The next day Sir John's funeral took 
place very quietly — more quietly than any- 
body in the days so far away in seeming, 
so near in fact, could have thought it pos- 
sible for the master of The Limes to be 
buried. 

Xobody but the family was invited ; but 
a few people went, partly out of respect 
for Mark, partly out of mere self-impor- 
tance. 

All funerals are melancholy; but Mark 
sighed bitterly as he saw his father's coffin 
lowered, and reflected with a pang, how few 
regrets and how much less esteem he left 
behind him in the world for whose paltry 
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\m'MH ho had sacrificed self-respect and fair 
fame. 

The absence vi Gertrude of course excited 
infinite iX)mment ; and as it was known that 
she had taken flii^^ht, the neiirWxjurhood had 
enough to talk about, Mark had telegraphed 
to AVinifred, begjring her to find out if Lady 
Hatherlev were in Paris. To her family he 
did not telegraph, for fear of ahirniing them ; 
but he askeil AVinilreil to discover, if possible, 
the cause of Biclmrd's stranire silence; and he 
concluded his long messjige by bidding her 
act in the matter as she tlious^ht wisest and 
best. 

It brought a sliglu gleam of comfort to 
the poor fellow in his loneliness and perplexity, 
to associate her with himself even in so small 
a way as that ; but he told himself that the 
pleasure was a dangerous one, for his whole 
future now was doubtful and dark. 

' When is the inquest to be resumed ?' asked 
Mr. Burton, who had called in on the after- 
noon of the funeral. 
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' Xext week. I hope I shall have some 
news of Lady Hatherley by then, if it be only 

to arrest the course of Lathom's imagination/ 
said Mark. 

Mr. Burton cleared his throat discreetly. 
He regarded the young man's belief in Ger- 
trude as a kind of infatuation; and for his 
part was rather disposed to regard Lathom as 
a very sensible fellow. 

' You have had no news ?' 

'None. Ah!' 

Mark put out his hand eagerly, for the 
butler had entered the room, bringing two 
telegrams. The first he opened was fi'om 
K ichard. 

' I have been away. Gertrude's message 
just opened. Psalter sold by me by order of 
Sir John, under promise secrecy.' 

That told Mark nothing of importance that 
he had not as good as known, but he passed 
it with a melancholy glance to Mr. Burton. 
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The other telegram was from Winifred : 

' No news here of Grertrude. Family greatly- 
alarmed. Richard starts for London to- 
morrow.' 




CHAPTER 11. 

GEBTBUDE FIMDS NEW FRIENDS. 

Gertrude had indeed taken a ticket 
for Brighton ; but as soon as the 
train had carried her a few stations 
beyond Rosebank, she got out and bought an- 
other ticket for London. 

The pretence of going to Brighton was a 
blind ; and the dropping by the pool of the 
hat she usually wore, was another. Both 
devices were sufficiently transparent ; but to 
Gertrude, in her actual incapacity forjudging 
coolly, they seemed of preternatural acuteness. 
And as a feir share of rage was mixed with 
her fright, she even derived some small satis- 
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faction from the thought that Mark might (as 
he (lid) drag the pool for her. 

She arrived in London just ahout the time 
that Mark had rung for the butler to inquire if 
Hhe had returned ; and calling a cab, had herself 
driven to the dingy suburb where we have 
already once seen her. 

The maid recognised her ; and after a mo- 
ment's hesitation, ushered her into the little 
Hitting-room, where her mysterious firiend, his 
body on one chair and his legs on another, was 
Hinoking by the light of two tallow candles. 

' Ilullo!' he said, and rose in great astonish- 
ment. 

' I am in a difficulty/ said Gertrude coldly : 
and as it is principally your disreputable folly 
which has landed me in it, you must be good 
enough to help me out.* 

' My dear child ' 

' Listen to what I have to say,' she inter- 
rupted, with scant ceremony ; and proceeded 
to relate all the particulars of the past four 
davs' events at The Limes. 
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He listened attentively with a growing ex- 
pression of disapproval, and when she ceased 
speaking, remarked dispassionately : 

' You have dished yourself this time, and 
no mistake/ 

Gertrude's eyes flashed, and she retorted 
angrily : 

' Why did you ever send me there to plot 
and spy, and report secrets which I don't be- 
lieve existed out of your imagination.' 

' They existed and exist ; of that be sure. 
But it is like my usual luck that you should 
have failed to discover anything/ 

' Luck !' repeated Gertrude, in scorn. * You 
try to be an intriguer without the talents de 
VemploL Why cannot you once for all cease 
from this disreputable living by your wits ?' 

* It has not been successful of late, certainly,' 
he answered, candidly. ' But you see, my 
beautiful but too-impetuous niece, I have 
absolutely nothing else to live on. My wits, 
although you are frank enough to express but 
a low opinion of them, have provided me with 
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this apartment, for which I pay (occasionally); 
and with food and tobacco, of which I get a 
good deal on tick. To become a respectable 
member of society and seek to live upon my 
means, would carry me with the utmost 
promptitude to the workhouse. You look 
very contemptuous ; but, speaking impartially', 
would you like to see your aged relative in 
that establishment ? You are discreetly silent, 
I observe. Ah well ! to be loved has never 
been my fate; but you should not be hard 
upon me, Gerty, for on the very first day 
when — after your first little escapade — chance 
threw you across my path at Turin, I recog- 
nised you for a kindred soul. You, too, live 
by your wits, and experience the vicissitudes 

inseparable fi*om the profession. We are 
bound to one another by community of ex- 
periences and ties of blood. We will sink or 
swim together.' 

Gertrude rose, fairly exasperated. 

' If you have nothing else to say to me, I 
had better go away.' 
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' Where T 

* I don't know/ she said, turning hastily to 
the door ; but for all her anger, her voice had 
a cadence of moumfulness. 

Perhaps Ralph Mercer felt it : at any 
rate, he also rose and put his hand upon 
hers just as she stretched it towards the 
knob. ' Sit down. I am not much given to 
looking after people — whether men or women. 
But do you suppose I would let you run 
about the streets of London at this hour by 
yourself?' 

* I may as well lose m}- time in that way 
as in any other,' Gertrude replied. 

His only answer to this was to push her 
gently into a chair, and ring the bell. On the 
house-damsel appearing, he asked to speak to 
the landlady; and she, a little sulky but 
evidently a prey to curiosity, presently dawned 
upon the scene. 

' Mrs. Marks,' began Ralph very politely, 
* this is my niece — ah — Miss Dallas.' 

Mrs. Marks stared a little incredulously at 
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the beautiful and elegant figure before her ; but 
she only answered : ^ 

' Yes, sir/ 

* She has come up from the country to seek 
employment. It has probably occurred to you 
at times, Mrs. Marks, that I do not belong to 
a wealthy stock ; therefore it may not surprise 
you to learn that my niece is anxious to go 
out as a governess, and for that she has arrived 
in London.' 

Mrs. Marks made no answer, but it is likely 
that this modest account of Gertrude ap- 
pealed to her sense of probabilities. At any 
rate, her grim countenance relaxed some- 
what. 

* My niece wishes for a lodging and supper. 
You have a room upstairs vacant, I know; 
and Gertrude, my child, have you a couple of 
sovereigns ?' 

She produced the money. 

' I am happy to be able to pay my small 
arrears of rent, Mrs. Marks,' said Ralph, 
promptly handing over one of the coins to the 
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landlady. * And now will you get my niece 
some supper ?' 

The sight of the money had a magical effect, 
and Mrs. Marks vanished quite good- 
humouredly and briskly. 

The next morning when Gertrude, after a 
sufficiently uncomfortable night, descended, 
she found her uncle very carefully and 
sprucely dressed, and mth an air of great 
solemnity. 

' I have thought of a place for you,' he said. 
* Make haste and finish vour breakfast. It is 
already ten o'clock, and we should lose no 
time.' 

* Have you any respectable acquaintances ?' 
asked Gertrude coolly. 

* A few,' replied Ralph, quite unmoved by 
the taunt. * A variety of employments has 
brought me into contact with a variety of 
people, and one or two of these have not yet 
found me out.' 

Gertrude's spirits were rising rapidly. A 
born Bohemian, and blessed with all the 
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elasticitj^ of a l>allas, she foand more charm 
in her present position than life at The Limes 
had ever aflForded her. For though she loved 
luxm*y, she rebelled against respectability, and 
the prizes for which she was willing to sacrifice 
truth and self-respect were, in the last analysis, 
those which afforded her the least real en- 
joyment. 

Ralph Mercer was right in saying that he 
and she were kindred souls. It was this 
s} mpathy, more than any true belief in his 
assurances, which had bound her to him fi-om 
the hour when they had first met. And now, 
with her natural indolence, she was glad to 
tlirow upon him the whole burden of pro- 
viding for her immediate fixture. 

They took a cab and drove to a pretty house, 
set deep in a shady and charming garden in 
the umbrageous north-western suburb of 
London. A neat and noiseless little maid 
opened the door, and ushered them into a 
house where a conventual stillness seemed to 
reign. But Gertrude was quick to note the 
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quiet comfort and elegance of everj^hing in 
the little drawing-room. It was fragrant with 
the scent of flowers floating in through the 
open window from the garden, now adorned 
with the brief loveliness of the ^ leafy month 
of June.' 

The door opened presently, and a man, not 
old evidently, but delicate- looking, prema- 
turely bald and bowed, came softly in. His 
high-bred sensitive face struck Gertrude with 
a genuine admiration. Involuntarily she rose, 
and, all her semi-histrionic instincts aroused, 
looked instantaneously respectful, interested, 
and interesting. 

' Mr. Graham. My niece, Miss Dallas.' 

' I am very glad to see you, Mr. Mercer/ 
said Mr. Graham, after bowing courteously to 
Gertrude and offering her a seat. ' I was afraid 
that you had forgotten the promise you made 
me at the time when you were so kind to my 
son at Brighton.' 

Gertrude could not refrain from a curious 
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glance at her uncle. That kmdness must 
have been marked indeed, she reflected, 
which could establish any tie of sympathy 
between these two men, so widely opposed, 
evidently, in habits, and instincts, and position. 

' You are too kind even to remember the 
small service I rendered you,' answered Ralph, 
whose manner had become almost gentlemanly. 
^ How is your son ?' 

' He has been better ever since that ter- 
rible attack of pain through which you 
helped me to nurse him,' answered the father, 
with the peculiar melancholy, so resigned yet 
so pathetic, with which those who love liim 
speak of a confirmed invalid. ' I am sure 
he will be glad to see you. I have not 
yet found the companion that I seek for him. 
Ned, you know, is a little fanciful,' added 
Mr. Graham, with a smile as tender as a 
woman's. 

' To be frank,* said Ralph, * I thought of 
your wish in bringing you my niece.' 
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Mr. Graham looked a little surprised. He 
glanced for the first time fully at Gertrude, 
and was probably struck with her beauty, for 
an expression half-doubting, half-pleased, came 
into his eves. 

' Indeed — ^if Ned consented ' he mur- 
mured, ' and I do not know why he should 
not. But the life would be very dull for this 
young lady.' 

'When is the life of a dependent ever 
lively ? My niece has, unfortunately, to earn 
her daily bread,' answered Ralph, with a 
perfect assumption of regretful dignity, while 
Gertrude sighed (with genuine self-pity), 
and Mr, Graham contemplated both of them 
through a gold eye-glass, and was unmistak- 
ably touched. 

' We never see society,' he said ; ^ never 
read newspapers ; rarely even go for drives. 
My only visitor is the doctor, and when Ned 
is suffering I am afraid that Miss Dallas 
would have nobody to talk to but Mrs. Wade, 
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the housekeeper, who is an excellent woman, 
but not intellectual.' 

And again Mr. Grraham smiled. 

* My niece detests society,' answered Ralph 
promptly. 

* And I don't look at a newspaper from one 
year's end to the other,' hastened to add Ger- 
trude. 

* So — so,' murmured Mr. Graham. 

Perhaps Ralph thought that he and Ger- 
trude had been a little suspiciously accommo- 
dating, for he resumed : 

' When one's circumstances change, as those 
of my niece have unfortunately done, one 
shrinks from scenes of gaiety.' 

' Yes, indeed,' said Gertrude. 

Mr. Graham sprang up quite briskly. 

*I will go and prepare Ned for a visit 
from you. And we will hear what he has to 
say.' 

Upon which the door swung to noiselessly 
behind him, and the uncle and niece were 
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alone. Ralph turned towards Gertrude, and 
shutting up one eye into an elaborate wink, 
breathed the words * Worthy, but oppres- 
sive.' 

* Do you allude to Mr. Graham, or to your 
own unusual efforts to conciliate him ?' she 
asked scornfully, for she was more than half- 
disgusted. 

*To both, if you like, child. You are 
sarcastic, but I do not mind. If a tool is 
to serve my purpose I prefer its being 
sharp.' 

The colour flushed into Gertrude's 
cheeks. 

*You may be sure that I shall try to do 
my duty before everything,' she said. 

* I dare say you will — at first,' he replied 
placidly ; and rage robbed her of all power of 
retort. 

In a few minutes Mr. Graham returned. 
*Ned will be delighted to see you, Mr. 
Mercer, and Miss Dallas also ;' and he led the 
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way into a room, the like of which Gertrude 
had never seen before. 

It had not the splendour nor the vast- 
ness of the library at The Limes, but it was 
imbued with that subtle essence of culture, 
refinement, and true enthusiasm which Sir 
John's elaborately constructed environment 
had always lacked. A small but lovely group 
in bronze faced the door ; on a carved 
locker in one corner was set a splendid tripod 
in Indian enamel, blue as a peacock's plumage, 
of exquisite design, and raised on feet of 
fretted brass ; and the rare spaces between the 
lofty bookcases were covered with old 
Florentine leather, stamped with gold on a 
pale azure ground, and more beautiful be- 
cause more delicate far than any of the 
famed embossed but barbaric work of Cor- 
dova. 

In a vast bow- window stood a piano ; near 
this in picturesque disorder were heaped a 
number of musical instruments, old and new ; 
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while piled upon a stand were volunies of 
music bearing such half - forgotten names as 
Porpora and Scarlatti, and recalling, by 
their very titles, the gaudy splendour of 
foreign churches; the stately grace of 
minuets ; the days of ceremonious bows 
and sparkling dialogues ; of cocked-hats 
and shoe- buckles ; of powder, paint, and 
patches. 

The impression created instantaneously by 
the room was so various, so subtly com- 
pounded of many epochs and contrasted 
tastes ; so fragrant of memories faint as the 
perfume of faded rose-leaves, that it was 
like a chamber haunted by the phantoms of a 
gracious past. 

Gertrude stood rapt; then absolutely 
started when a slight stir at her side attracted 
her attention, and she found herself looking 
into the face of a youth so pale, so ethereal, 
so slight, with such spiritual-looking eyes, and 
such a cloud of shining hair, that but for the 
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brand of mortal pain upon his brow, he 
might himself have seemed an apparition. He 
had slightly raised himself on one of the 
pillows propping him on every side, and was 
regarding her with an intent glance of very 
hidden meaning. 

' My son/ said Mr. Graham, who had 
already performed the introduction three 
times before, rousing Gertrude from her 
reverie. ' This is Miss Dallas, Xed ; kind Mr. 
Mercer s niece.' 

Ned stretched out a slender hand, and as 
Gertrude took it and felt how wasted it was, 
how unlike a boy's, a thrill of the most 
genuine pity that she had evei* felt went 
through her, and brought a world of womanly 
compassion and interest into her brilliant, 
but rarely-softened eyes. They remained 
thus for a moment looking at one another — 
the girl in her splendid strength, the boy 
feeble, tortured by pain, yet intense in his 
pure intellectuality ; and when Gertrude, with 
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an unconscious sigh, turned away at last, a 
feint colour had risen into Ned's cheeks, and 
her eyes were full of tears. 

' You have not spoken to Mr. Mercer, my 
son,' said Mr. Graham, with a pleased smile. 

Ned smiled very kindly, and seemed 
quite glad to see Mr. Mercer ; and yet to 
Grertrude's present mood, her uncle's voice 
and manner jarred as much as if some un- 
skilful hand had drawn a bow along the 
strings of the priceless Cremona that, as she 
later learnt, was the lad's most valued posses- 
sion. 

'You remember,' resumed Mr, Graham, 
again addressing his son in a manner which 
appeared habitual to him, and was oddly com- 
pounded of deference and the careful simplicity 
used towards a child — 'you remember that, 
now that you are better, I have sometimes 
thought of having some one in the house who 
would always be ready to read to you. Would 
you like Miss Dallas ?' 
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Again Ned raised his inspired eyes* 
*I have not heard your voice. Will you 
speak to me ?' he said. 

* I should like very much to be with you 
always, and to do anything for you that you 
wished/ said Gertrude simply, obeying him 
without a thought at the quaintness of his 
request. 

* I am sure you are not naturally musi- 
cal. You never try to play or sing, 
do you ?' inquired the boy, with perceptible 
anxiety. 

^ Never/ said Gertrude, and this time she 
smiled. 

A faint light, too serious for an answering 
smile, broke the steady glory of Ned's glance, 
and he said : 

' I should like to have you very much.' 

' Then that is settled,* exclaimed Mr. Gra- 
ham, with unmistakable relief. ' Can you 
come directly, Miss Dallas ?' 

' To-day, if you like.' 
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* That is splendid. I shall expect you at 
six o'clock.' 

He convoyed them back into the drawing- 
room, briefly settled the business part of the 
question, and saw them go with unconcealed 
satisfaction. 

* He wants to be at work on his dictionary,' 
remarked Ralph, when he found himself in the 
quiet suburban road with Gertrude. *He is 
^n Egyptologist. There is something Sphinx- 
like about the whole concern, isn't there ? But 
you could not have got into a better berth, 
Oerty ; especially under the circumstances. 
They never see a soul, and know nothing of 
what goes on in any other portion of the 
globe. A person pressingly "wanted" by the 
police would be safer there than in Sweden.' 

Gertrude winced. She was more nearly 
condemning herself for an adventuress at this 
moment, than she had ever been in all her 
life. But to express any such scruples to her 
uncle was, she knew, worse than useless ; so 
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she turned upon him instead with unconscious 
savageness. 

' Do you know that I have no clothes with 
me?' she said. ' And you took half my money 
from me last night. What have you done 
with that which you obtained by the sale of 
my jewels? You promised to keep only a 
share for yourself, in case I did as I have 
done, and left them all at The Limes/ 

Ealph walked on in silence, looking a little 
red. 

' Really, Grerty, you have no delicacy/ he 
presently said in a tone of fastidious dis- 
gust. 

* Delicacy T 

' To ask for your money in that tone. By 
Jove! it's like presenting a pistol at one's 
throat.' 

Grertrude burst out laughing. 

' I suppose that means that you have spent 
it all ?' she said. * Well, we will say no more 
then about my share of the sale,' she went on 
good-naturedly enough. * But clothes I must 
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have. Can you get me a few, on credit, or 
otherwise ?' 

' I wiU try,' said Ralph magnificently. 

And in some inexplicable way known only 
to the race of Micawbers, he did manage 
within a few hours to provide her with suffi- 
cient clothes to make a decent appearance in. 

* Well, good-bye, Grerty,' he said, when 
putting her into the cab. ' I hope you will 
do honour to my recommendation. He is 
quite a gentleman, is Graham.' 

Grertrude gave an amused smile, and parted 
from him. She wondered very much as she 
drove along how her uncle had ever managed 
to know anybody as much a gentleman as 
Mr. Grraham ; but her curiosity was soon 
gratified. For during the tete-d-tSte dinner 
between herself and her employer, the latter 
said : 

* I think my son is really improving in 
health, for you are the second stranger to 
whom he has taken kindly within the last 
month. The first was your uncle.' 
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Gertrude tried not to look surprised, but 
she did ask herself what the charm had been. 

' We made his acquaintance on the pier at 
Brighton. He amused Ned all the morning' 
telling him stories about South America. 
And one night when the poor lad was moan- 
ing in pain, Mr. Mercer, who slept in the 
next room, heard him and came in. I confess 
I was alarmed at first when he appeared. 
Ned is peculiar. I thought he would object* 
But something in your uncle's voice — ^have 
you ever remarked how melodious it is? — 
pleased his sensitive ear. And Mr. Mercer 
sat by him all the night. I shall never for- 
get it — ^never,* wound up Mr. Graham with 
serious feeling. 

Gertrude made no answer. She was 
touched ; but it was by the speaker's good 
faith. The little service hp-d cost Ralph's 
facile nature nothing ; and with what a 
wealth of gratitude was it rewarded ! 

Life in Mr. Graham's home was some- 
thing like existence on an enchanted island. 
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Wealth and taste gave it many elements of 
beauty ; the domestic organization, never 
hindered by interruptions, was perfect ; the 
general effect was that of a dreamy, some- 
what lotus-eating silence. Ned shrank with 
a morbid sensitiveness from visitors ; and his 
father was only happy when poring for hours 
long over his books. He belonged to one or 
two learned societies, and occasionally went 
to a lecture or conversazione ; but he never 
invited anybody to his house. He was a 
student, but not a talker, and he did not care 
for oral exchange of ideas. He received a 
few scientific journals, and corresponded, on 
special subjects, with some eminent men ; 
but the news of the day never penetrated 
through the noiseless doors, which swung so 
softly on their hinges that they might have 
been opened and shut, like the doors in fairy- 
tales, by invisible hands. The father and the 
son were much together ; a fiict that had, of 
course, contributed originally to the absence 
of visitors, now become a habit. 
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Mr. Graham worked in a small room 
adjoining the library ; and when Gertrude was 
reading to Xed the door of communication 
remained closed. At other times it was 
open ; and Mr. Graham never came in for a 
book or a paper that he did not address some 
remark to his son. Generally it was about 
his own work ; some new inscription had 
been deciphered ; some fresh excavation 
made ; Sayce had written ; and so on. Ned 
did not often answer ; but that apparently 
did not matter. Mr. Graham's remarks 
seemed to be mere ripples of satisfaction : a 
little stir raised by pleasure on the surfece of 
his fiithomless content ; and no response was 
needed to them. 

For the first few days after her arrival 
Gertrude did not have much conversation 
with Ned. He seemed to like her, for he 
would lie, sometimes for an hour, contemplat- 
ing her apparently in meditative enjoyment 
She grew accustomed to it at last, and would 
go on working quietly. Probably that 
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pleased him also, for he liked all things to be 
harmonious. Sometimes he would ask her 
a question about herself; once he told her 
that she had very pretty hair ; and he was 
always greatly interested when she talked to 
him of Italy, where, before the final sojourn in 
Paris, she had spent two years. Ned knew a 
great deal about Italy, especially its music. 
Marcello and Jomelli, Sacchini and Galuppi 
were names as familiar to him as to us Verdi 
and Wagner. His mind was stored with 
anecdotes of the life and looks and ways of 
these old peruqued musicians ; and he had 
a picturesque, ghost-haunted kind of erudition 
that made things of the past a strangely vivid 
although fantastic reality to him. His love 
of collecting musical instruments had its root 
far more in this dreamy imaginativeness than 
in any archaeological passion. His little 
harpsichord with its spindle legs was dear to 
him for the figures in brocaded coats and lace 
ruffles that his fancy pictured sitting at it ; 
and for the sonatas and the fiigues, unheard 
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by the ear of sense, that faintly sounded from 
it in the twilight which he loved. When he 
was a child he had begun to study the violin, 
he told Gertrude, but had been forced to give 
it up. It was too fatiguing physically; and 
perhaps, too, the rapture of its pathos vibrated 
too strongly in his sensitive organization. But 
he was never happier than when looking at his 
Cremona, once, tradition said, the property 
of Tartini ; and perhaps, Ned liked to sug- 
gest, the very one on which the Fiend had 
played that unearthly and beautiful music 
which the master had heard in his 
dreams. 

' The Prince of Dai'kness will never be so 
kind to me,' said the lad, with that deeper 
shining of his lustrous eyes which was 
habitually his nearest approach to a smile. 
* And yet my life might appeal to him, don't 
you think? It is so full of impotency and 
of pain.* 

' But you are better to-day ?' 

' Yes, this is one of my good days. This 
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evening I dare say I shall be able to play a 
little.' 

^ To play?' 

' The piano. You did not know I could 
do it? I can sometimes, not often ; and then 
come the long days of dungeon-life.' 

' Dungeon-life ?' repeated Gertrude wonder- 
ingly. 

* Yes, my soul goes back into its bonds.' 

She did not ask him what he meant, for 
his manner did not challenge interrogation. 
He talked about himself in this quaint way 
sometimes, but it was done so placidly as to 
take from it all air of complaining; and 
Gertrude had tact enough to feel that he 
would not like to be consoled or openly 
pitied. 

The evening of that day, as she descended 
the stairs into the hall, the sound of a march, 
steadily, although not strongly played, struck 
her surprised ear. She pushed the door of 
the library open and softly entered. 

It was the hour after sunset ; and the only 
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light in the room came from the deep glovr 
of a fire made to ward off the chilliness of the 
rainy evening. Outside, the day was djing* 
in a w^an twilight. The branches of a tree, 
slowly swaying in the saturated wind, tapped 
against the window, and sent thrills of shadow 
through the room. At the piano sat Ned, 
dimly visible ; no music was in front of him ; 
he was playing from memory, or more pro- 
bably from inspiration. The slow march, full 
of a solemn melody, filled the room. Grer- 
trude, as she listened to it, fancied that the 
boy was evoking in a phantom-procession the 
gracious spirits among whom his mind dwelt 
always. And yet there was a note of sorrow 
in the music — ^perhaps a wail of regret for 
stricken aspiration. 

Suddenly with a minor chord the play- 
ing ceased ; Ned gave a sigh, and dropped 
his head upon his folded amis. Was he 
suffering? Gertrude did not know; she felt 
that she could not ask ; and as noise- 
lessly as she had come, did she glide away. 
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In the hall she met Mr. Grraham. He was 
looking very grave and sad. 

' You heard that ?' he said. ' It is a bad 
sign.' 

Gertrude looked inquiringly. 

' He is always ill after he has played.' 

' But he has seemed so much better for two 
or three days past/ she urged. 

' It is no true bettemess : only a kind of 
excitement, Avhich exhales itself finally in 
music ; and leaves nothing behind but the 
ashes of the fire that has fed it. Poor lad ! 
Poor lad !' murmured Mr. Graham, in his soft 
way. 

The next day proved the truth of his 
sorrowful words. Ned was desperately ill; 
racked fi'om head to feet with pain. Truly 
his soul had gone back into bondage — Ariel 
was imprisoned in the cloven pine. There 
was not much to do for him at first, except 
that which is the hardest task of all — to 
stay by and look on. But a new symp- 
tom, in the shape of extreme exhaustion, 
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seized him, and then Mr. Graham sent for the 
doctor. 

He came ; a keen, quiet man, who looked 
somewhat surprised at Gertrude, but approved 
of her nursing. 

' That beautiful young lady — ^is she a rehi- 
tive of yours?' he inquired later of Mr. 
Graham, with whom, be it said, he was rather 
intimate. 

* No, indeed ; I never saw her until a fort- 
night ago. She is Ned's reader. He likes 
her very much.' 

' Humph !' said Dr. Kenyon. 

Mr. Graham could not help being struck 
Avith his tone, and looked at him questioningly. 
Could he disapprove of Gertrude ? Such an 
idea seemed preposterous. 

Dr. Kenyon came for two or three days 
running; and each time Gertrude was conscious 
that he observed her. There was some 
interest and admiration in his glance; but 
there was more of a veiled curiosity whicli 
annoyed her. She could not help responding 
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at last with a flash of the eyes, in which all 
her old arrogance sprang again to life. A 
quiet smile curled Dr. Kenyon's lips; but 
he seemed otherwise quite unmoved, and 
Grertrude took to detesting him vehe- 
mently. 

* He is a nice fellow,' said Mr. Graham one 
day to her. 

' I don't like him,' she answered bluntly. 

Mr. Graham smiled. 

' Kenyon is rather suspicious. Perhaps 
that is what you feel.' 

'What is there about me that he should 
be suspicious of?' she asked hotly — too 
hotly. 

Mr. Graham glanced up at her ; but made 
no answer. A mixed but vague impression 
does not conduce to reply ; and it was such 
an impression that he had received in this 
moment. 

The next day Dr. Kenyon, taking his 
leave of Mr. Graham in the hall, said : 
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* Ned is so much better, I do not think I 
need call to-morrow/ 

* I am always glad to see you non-pro- 
fessionally/ 

' I have left ftdl instructions Avith Miss 
Dallas. She seems capable.' 

' Very capable and charming.' 

' More capable than charming, I should 
say.' 

Mr. Graham looked amused. 

' You do not seem to hit it off with one 
another.' 

'Does she dislike me?' asked the doctor 
quickly. 

' She has not said so.' 

' But she probably looks it. She interests 
me, I confess, more than she attracts me. 
May I ask- — have you known her long and 
well ?' • 

Mr. Graham related the circumstances of the 
acquaintance : winding up with * And Xed 
likes her wonderfully.' 

Dr. Kenyon had been looking as if meaning 
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to say something special ; but at this observa- 
tion his expression changed. He hesitated 
for a moment, then took his leave. 

The following morning Gertrude was in 
the garden, when she was attracted by hearing 
her name called ; and turning, she saw Dr. 
Kenyon at the wicket. She went forward to 
open it, looking by no means cordial. 

' Ned is better/ she said coldly. 

* I have not come to see Ned,' was the 
answer. 

He closed the gate behind him with the 
air of a man taking possession, and walked 
forward along the path. But he did not 
turn to enter the house ; so Grertrude 
said: 

' Mr. Graham is at home, of course.' 

^ I do not wish to disturb him. I came, in 
fact, to see you.' 

'Me?' 

Gertrude was profoundly astonished. 

He put his hand into his pocket and pro- 
duced a copy of the Times. 
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'Would you mind looking at the second 
column of the supplement ?' 

She took it with a changing colour ; turned 
to the place indicated, and read an accurate 
description of herself, coupled with the offer 
of a reward for information that might lead to 
her discovery. 

' Do you want to earn the money ?' she 
asked composedly, as she returned the 
paper. 

His face darkened a little at the sarcasm, 
but he replied quietly : 

' My coming to you is a sufficient answer.' 

' I should like to understand your object,' 
said Gertrude. 

He was silent for a little time, finding the 
challenge not easy to meet. He could not tell 
her that he thought she was probably an 
adventuress, and that his duty had seemed to 
impose upon him the necessity of warning the 
imsuspicious and hermit-like Mr. Graham 
against her. He had grave doubts about her 
always, especially when away from her ; but 
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in her presence they were generally mixed 
with a reluctant admiration that neutralized 
their influence. He had looked at her so 
often and so narrowly to assure himself of her 
identity, that every turn of her graceful head, 
every change in the expression of her eyes, the 
pretty mole on her cheek, the little tendrils of 
hair that clung to her throat, were familiar to 
him, and — as he now with some alarm dis- 
covered — ^they brought him a great deal of 
pleasure. He roused himself with an effort 
from the fatal contemplation, and said 
gravely : 

' You are aware that Mr. Graham is my 
friend. He leads a life of so peculiar a nature 
that one has to take into consideration for him 
things about which one would not trouble 
one's self in relation to other people. If he were 
a man who mixed with the world, or took 
ordinary precautions to—to ensure himself 
against certain mistakes, neither I nor anybody 
else would have the right to interfere in his 
affairs. But as it is- 
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' But as it is you think you should play 
policeman for him ?' interrupted Grertrude, with 
an ironical laugh. 

' I confess that if I thought you were here 
under false pretences, I should regard it as 
my duty to warn him,' was the steady reply. 

' I came here to read to Ned ; to nurse him 
when suffering ; to amuse him when better ; 
to lighten and soothe as much as could be 
done a lot which is among the hardest on 
earth. These were my " pretences " in pre- 
senting myself. Can you show them to have 
been " false "?' she asked bitterly. 

' You have done all that could have been 
asked of you — and more,' he replied, and 
his tone had grown earnest. 

* Then why do you seek to drive me from a 
refuge when my life is blameless ; where I 
know happiness and peace?' 

She asked the question impetuously, and 
turned to face him with kindling eyes. 

Swiftly, before she could guess his purpose, 
he took her hand. She tried to release it ; 
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then feeling all the power of the strong and 
quiet grasp, stayed her struggling, but 
stood awaj" from him, silent, rigid, and 
defiant. 

' I do not wish to drive you away,' he said 
gently ; ' far less do I seek to knoAv your 
secrets. All I would like you to do is to go 
to Mr. Graham and state your position to 
him, whatever it may be, frankly and clearly. 

* I have done nothing to be ashamed of,' 
cried Gertrude : then repented of the words 
before they had fairly left her lips. 

Where was her pride that she should seek 
to justify herself to him? She was angry that 
she could not but obey the curb laid upon her 
rebellious spirit by the glance of his stem but 
not unkind grey eyes. Mark also had always 
thus dominated her, she said to herself Oh ! 
she was weak — she was weak ! A look, slight 
but unmistakable, revealed in him some relief 
at her declaration ; but he only said : 

* That is all the more reason why you should 
confide in Mr. Graham.' 
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'I will not; no, I will not!' exclaimed 
Grertrude ; in reality filled once more with the 
vague, over-wrought terror that had driven 
her from The Limes. Why were they adver- 
tising for her? Who was it wanted her? 
Had the inquest been resumed? Were firesh 
facts turning into false witnesses against 
her? 

The fatal love of mystery that dodged her 
natural astuteness always, and blighted it like 
a baleful shadow, again rose supreme in her. 
She would tell nothing ; place herself in no 
man's power ; she would go away once more 
— but not to Ralph ; his vulgar intrigue was 
at this moment, thanks to newer influences, 
profoundly repugnant to her; she would go 
to Paris, to Winifred, and seek refuge and 
comfort in the pity of that pure and generous 
soul. And as she came to this determination, 
she put her head back haughtily with a move- 
ment habitual to her, and plunged her glance 
into the penetrating eyes that had never 
quitted her face. 
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* What do you mean to do ?' he asked. 

' Something that will gratify you/ answered 
Grertrude insolently. ' Will you please to let 
go my hand?' 

He dropped it abruptly, raised his hat, 
bowed, and without a word further — ^left 
her. 




CHAPTER III. 



HICHABD 8 QUIXOTRY. 



TURING tlie terrible days of the 
Commune Winifred had lived in 
a kind of lurid dream. 
She was not a politician, far less a partisan, 
and if asked a month earlier with which men 
or tendencies in distracted France her sym- 
pathies went, she would most assm^ly have 
been puzzled to answer. 

But she was too generous not to be stirred 
to pity in the inevitable hour when the aspira- 
tions of the people were bartered by the selfish 
and the mean ; their sacred watchwords caught 
up by lying lips, and their purest enthusiasms 
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suffocated by treachery and greed. She felt 
all the tragedy of that cruel fiiilure which 
awaits the effort that has outstripped the age ; 
and her heart was wrung with compassion for 
the sons and daughters of toil, who, after suf- 
fering from generation to generation, and sin- 
ning in one brief hour of mistaken hope, 
turned anew to face the grim reality of 
wretchedness, and learnt that their sufferings 
were to be forgotten and only their sins re- 
membered. 

She came home one day in a state of great 
excitement. 

* It is hard,' she cried passionately ; startling 
Martha at her patient work of bandage-making. 
* You remember Anatole ?' 

* That nice-looking y dung joiner you had in 
once to do some work ? Did I not hear that 
he had joined the Commune ? — God help him V 
answered Martha. 

* He was very enthusiastic and eloquent. I 
suppose he really believed in, a social millen- 
Ilium. I dm sure he was single-minded^' said 
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Winifred, riding fall tilt at the windmill of 
unspoken attack. * And he was as tender as 
a woman to his poor old bedridden mother.' 

' And has he been killed ?' 

* No ; but arrested. And he will be deporte. 
And when he comes back, if he lives to come 
bax^k, he will be ruined in mind and soul and 
body.' 

Martha sat silent: deeply sorry, yet half 
afraid to say so. The Commune's closing 
scenes had scared her: not with the selfish 
terror of the bourgeois ; but with a pure 
womanly fear of the consequences for the un- 
happy men concerned. She and Winifred had 
so many poor neighbours, and knew them all 
so well, that her own gentle heart had no 
room for any feeling but compassion. But 
she would fain have taught all struggling 
humanity her own remedy of patience and 
faith : her own saintly shrinking from 
violence. 

'It is so easy to understand how he and 
such as he were led on,' continued Winifred 
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mournfully. ^ They cannot see — they who 
have had no teacher but want — the fatal gulf 
that stretches between the perfect ideal good, 
and the imperfect human means of realizing it. 
They do not understand — ^how should they, 
made narrow-minded as they are by lifelong 
privation ? — that organization means obedience 
to a leader j and obedience means the transfer 
of their consciences into another's keeping. 
What they cannot foresee is the fatal but inevit- 
able transformation of lofty motives into vile 
ones when the final clash of interests takes 
place. Oh, Martha, think what it is for them, 
bewildered, purblind, partially noble souls, 
when they learn this lesson by terrible ex- 
perience at last ; and when, instead of the fiiir 
fruition of their dreams, they find nothing but 
ruin and desolating crime, with wasted effort 
and squandered blood, and the old smug, 
stupid tyranny triumphant.' 

Winifred, quite lifted out of herself as she 
made this little speech, clasped her hands with 
the gesture of a young priestess. 

43—2 
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Martha looked at her lovingly, admiringly, 
yet a little afraid. 

* I hope I shall be left to you for a while/ 
she said simply. 

^ Dear Patty ! for a long while, I trust/ 
answered Winifred affectionately, and took the 
wasted hand that was a kind of mute denial of 
her hope. ' But why do you say that now ?' 

Martha gave one of her wistful smiles. 

* You are the best thing I have ever known, 
Winifred. I would like, before I die, to see 
you in some safe and tender keeping.* 

Winifred lau^ltfd, perhaps to mask a feeling 
"that Martha's words had roused. 

' I bfelieve you are afraid that if left to my- 
self I would turn into a new Th^roigne de 
Mericourt/ she said. ' But you can set your 
mind at rest, Patty ; I have no enthusiasm for 
a cause. Evil and good seem to me so evenly 
balanced in all these questions, that I can but 
weep with the vanquished unit — poor scape- 
goats, like Anatole, for whose ruined homes 
society has no pity.' 
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Martha drew closer, and put her head on 
Wmifred's shoulder. This was a pathetic 
little trick that she had whenever her young 
protectress showed too Quixotic a spirit. It 
was a kind of voiceless recall to that region of 
reality where the weak and humble in spirit, 
such as she, carried painfully the burden of 
life, and had such sore need of the Winifreds 
of this world and all their bright young 
courage. And the girl never failed to feel the 
appeal, although, perhaps, unconsciously. The 
sense of Martha's dependence on her was an 
anodyne to her restlessness, a solace to that 
passionate desire in her to succour and console, 
which amounted sometimes to actual pain. 

'It always seems to me, darling,' said 
Martha presently, ' that you can afford to 
be a little adventurous and exaggerated be- 
cause you are so strong. Your difficulties are 
never too many for you ; you can always carry 
them. I do not know how to express myself 
exactly ; but I think that other people's diffi- 
culties are a kind of snare to them. They 
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get meshed before they know where they 



are/ 



*Why, Patty, you are becoming quite a 
philosopher. You have expressed in a word 
what I was trying with many to say about 
poor Anatole/ 

* Yes/ said Martha quietly. * But I was 
not thinking of Anatole, but of Dick.' 

^ Oh, Dick!' 

Winifred's voice changed a little, and her 
face fell. Martha had made her wince beneath 
a sharp twinge of self-reproach. One evening, 
shortly before the firing of the H6tel de Ville, 
Richard Dallas had looked in upon them to 
see, as he said, ' if they were safe.' Winifred, 
living on the borders of the workmen's fau- 
bourg, went about so fearlessly among the 
wounded, and counted so many friends among 
the terrible proletariat, that the Dallases, 
especially Dick, were in the habit of half- 
laughingly prophesying that she would one 
day be arrested by the Yersaillais herself. 

Richard, on this special evening, had come 
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in one of his most cynical moods, and found 
Winifred in her most exalted one. She had 
been living all day amid scenes of horror ; had 
seen more than one death, witnessed more than 
one outburst of tragic despair, and come nearer 
than she had ever expected to do to the un- 
marked springs of human feeling. She was 
vibrating with ardent sympathy, strung up to 
a fervid contempt for the petty motives and 
narrow needs of ordinary life. Dick's cyni- 
cism irritated and finally revolted her. She 
could not bear to see him sitting there with 
his quiet smile, and hear him criticizing action, 
and balancing praise and blame, while his 
fellow-creatures were dying by thousands, and 
all the hell-dogs of civil war were let loose in 
the desolated city. At last some sneer at the 
people (a sneer very characteristic of the 
Dallases) stung her to retort. 

' It is easy to talk,' she flamed out. * No 
doubt they have sinned, and they are punished 
by failure. I do not defend them, but I can- 
not understand anyone being triumphant over 
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their expiation. Ignorance, and that half- 
knowledge which is worse than ignorance, 
lifelong poverty and grinding toil, are very 
evil counsellors. And it is not from the 
corrupt officials, and greedy bourgeois, and 
pampered adventurers of the latter years that 
these poor men could learn the lessons of self- 
sacrifice and patience. If their class has much 
to repent of, has ours nothing to expiate ? 
And if they have soiled the sanctity of their 
cause with crime, is the vengeance of their 
conquerors one whit less criminal ?' 

' Winifred 1* said Martha almost imploringly, 
possessed, as she often was, by the fear that in 
the years to come her darling, instead of 
letting herself be loved and shielded from 
harm, would dash out the best of her bright, 
courageous life on the rock of other people's 
prejudices. 

Dick sat quite silent: surprised a little, for 
Winifred did not often lecture; and also a 
little amused. She had looked surprisingly 
handsome as she poured out her eager protest. 
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Moreover, her grace and the beauty of her 
voice suited her momentary rdle of pythoness. 
Where another woman must have shrieked and 
gesticulated, she had all the loveliness of a 
genuine inspiration. And, after all, what 
stirred her was a magnanimous indignation 
at heartlessness, and not a dogmatic self- 
sufficiency. Dick, like all undecided men, 
was rather attracted by energy in a woman 
than repelled ; and he met Winifred's flashing 
eyes with a flicker in his own of suppressed 
but decided admiration. Nevertheless, partly 
out of love of teasing, he answered with de- 
liberate contempt : 

'Because there is not much to choose be- 
tween the ruffianism that writes its name at 
the bottom of a cheque and the ruffianism that 
cannot write at all, I fail to see why one 
should refrain from shooting any number of 
murderous roughs. They should be treated 
like the mad dogs they resemble.' 

Winifred closed her eyes to hide her starting 
tears. What made the greatest bitterness of 
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her feeling in these days was the impossibility 
of so judging the questions at issue, that she 

could let her sympathy flow unchecked. But 
doubting turned to rebellion at the thought 
that men could talk hke Dick Dallas and not 
be moved to shame. For one of the lessons 
that she had not yet learnt — perhaps would 
never learn entirely — ^was to be tolerant of 
other people's lack of earnestness. 

Perhaps Dick felt instinctively the reproach 
of her silence, for he added presently with a 
fine air of aristocratic fastidiousness : 

' I am not particular, but in a world which 
is composed of swindlers and liars, I confess 
that I prefer the washed to the unwashed 
specimen.' 

Winifred tmnied and looked at him. He 
did not take warning by her glance, but con- 
tinued airily : 

' Most active people are utterly mischievous; 
and passive people, Hke myself, are use- 
less.* 

'It is a disgrace to your humanity to say 
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such things/ answered the girl in low, quiet 
tones of intense scorn. 

The dusky colour flushed into Dick's 
cheeks. 

' I do not seem able to please you by any- 
thing I say to-night,' he remarked a little 
sullenly, and yet ruefully, too. 

' Oh, Dick ! don't you understand ? I feel 
sorry for you, just as I do for them ; only you 
make me angry as well, because you, at least, 
know how to distinguish. But you let every 
gift, thought, and feeling run into a paralyzing 
mould of cynicism.' 

' If I thought you really cared, I might 
be better,' said Dick suddenly, almost in a 
whisper, and looked straight into her eyes. 

Chilled by this unexpected obtrusion of 
personal aims into the midst of her palpitating 
enthusiasm, she pushed back her chair and rose 
abruptly, saying : 

* What can keep Dolly ? This is one of her 
evenings for teaching ; but she should be home 
by now.' 
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' And home she is,' said Dolly's own fresh, 
complacent tones ; and her small figure, rain- 
bespattered, was fi*amed in the door. ' Oh, 
Mr. Dallas !' (unaffectedly pleased and a 
little patronizing) ; ' you see Winifred has not 
blown us up with petroleum yet. I suppose 
you know that is her friends' latest threat ; but 
they promise to spare her.' 

And Dolly laughed at her own wit. She 
laid aside her waterproof and hat, looking 
critically the while at the preparations for 
tea ; and as soon as she had divested her 
small hands of their gloves, walked over 
and offered one of them condescendingly to 
Dick. 

' What is the matter ? Are you not 
well ?' she exclaimed, on thus coming nearer 
to him. 

'Quite well — thanks. Worthless people 
usually are,' answered Dick, a little bitterly. 

' Dear me ! That sounds quite tragic,' said 
Dolly, good-naturedly. 

Her bright eyes glanced from one person to 
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another inquiringly ; and with characteristic 
penetration, quickly divined the facts — but not 
so unerringly their cause. 

' Have you and Winifred fallen out ?' 

' I think that Dick and I will never fall out/ 
said Winifred gravely, but kindly. 'Our 
good-fellowship — quite a venerable quality by 
now — ^will survive all mistakes.' 

* Even mistaken aspirations ?' asked Dick. 

'Yes. And ill-advised scoldings/ re- 
plied WiniJGred, with one of her charming 
looks. 

' Don't talk about aspirations, for goodness' 
sake,' interposed Dolly. ' I am sick of the 
word. If it had not been for a lot of tiresome 
" aspirations " (at least, that is what Wini- 
fred calls them) we should have had those 
nice Versaillais in two months ago ; and by 
this time I might have had six lessons where I 
now have three.' 

Winifred was so glad of the chance, at 
that moment, to laugh at anything, that she 
even laughed at this. And Dick laughed 
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also ; while Dolly, with her usual small smile 
of unassuming superiority, sat down to cut the 
bread and butter. 

For the rest of the evening Dick was rather 
silent, and Winifred talked to him in a kind, 
sisterly way, that was intended to bring back 
things between them exactly to their accus- 
tomed footing. And with some remorse she 
tried to make Dolly talk as well, but found 
that young lady far less expansive than usuaL 
She sat working with an expression of de- 
mure tolerance that struck Winifred once or 
twice as odd. And when Dick at last rose to 
go, Dolly, instead of coming forward, as she 
generally did, to light him downstairs, allowed 
this gracious task to be performed by her de- 
cidedly im willing friend. 

Winifred would have given anything to 
avoid these dangerous ^ last words,' but Dolly 
never even rose from her seat: just nodded a 
* good-night ' of serene friendliness, and pro- 
ceeded to thread a needle. 

So Winifred walked silently on to the land- 
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ing and held the lamp aloft, Dick following her 
with great deliberation. 

* Good-night.' 

* Good-night.' 

* I wish he would go !' thought Winifred, 
and stood like a statue of Psyche. But 
Dick lingered. At last, when the silence 
was becoming oppressive, he abruptly said : 

*I am not capable of sustained action, 
Winifred; but I might put on a spurt of 
heroism, perhaps. I promise you that if, 
within the next few days, I get the chance of 
distinguishing myself, I will not neglect it.' 

She made a gesture of protest, horrified 
to think that he might do something rash. 
He misunderstood her, and with a curt laugh, 
added : 

* And since I shall ask for no reward, the 
homage will be as complete as possible.' 

Then before she could speak, he ran down- 
stairs. 

Winifred walked away, filled with very 
mixed feelings of remorseful regret and 
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wounded pride. His concluding words had 
been uncalled for, and she recognised them, 
rather indignantly, for what they were — a 
back-handed blow from his galled self-love; 
but always generous, she was more inclined* to 
blame herself than him, and ended by reflecting 
sorrowfully that her love of interference would 
cost her all her friends. 

Dolly and Winifred occupied one of the 
two bedrooms in their tiny apartment: 
and the hour of the twenty-four to which 
the latter looked forward with amused plea- 
sure or patient dread (according as she 
was preoccupied or the reverse) was the 
time of undressing, during which Dolly in- 
cessantly chattered. Her mind was small, 
but acute, compact and clear-cut as the facets 
of a crystal. Winifred and she had few 
thoughts or feelings in common ; but they 
got on admirably together, the one being 
too noble and the other too insouciante to 
quarrel. Moreover Winifred, touched by 
Dolly's energy, half^unconsciously rewarded 
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it by indulging the minute Creole propensities 
towards ease which here and there streaked 
the little thing's activity. One of these forms 
of petting was a nightly brushmg of Dolly's 
curly locks. During this operation the 
stream of conversation was generally at fullest 
flow ; but to-night Dolly sat almost quite 
silent, and did not even betray the usual 
little quiver of profound delight, which 
Winifred noticing in her, had once laugh- 
ingly described as ' a latent purr.' She 
herself, on this occasion, was not more dis- 
posed to talk than her companion, for she 
had an uneasy suspicion that Dolly was think- 
ing of Dick. 

But all at once the two girls' eyes met in 
the glass, and the ice was broken. 

' Winifred, I am not plain, do you think ?' 

' Conceited child ! Are you fishing for 
superfluous compliments ?' 

'Nor stupid.^' 

' By no means.' 

* Nor a bore ?' 
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' Will you be satisfied when I have told 
you that you are irresistible ?' 

' Don't laugh,' said Dolly, mth a serious 
candour. ' I am quite in earnest. I am 
following out a train of thought.' 

This is very often a stupendous operation, 
but she announced it with the evident con- 
viction that no mental achievement could be 
considered beyond her. 

' By all means ; let me have the result.' 

*You are handsome^ I know,' resumed 
Dolly, glancing complacently down her own 
mignonne form. ' And you talk about a 
number of things that it is the fashion to call 
clever. But, I own I am sometimes afi^d 
you will be a failure, though rather a grand 
one. But even so, it would be a pity to waste 
your gifts and capabilities on ordinary people, 
and commonplace opportunities.' 

Dolly came to a full stop. 

* What do you mean ?' asked Winifred, with 
a merry, surprised laugh. 

* I think Mr. Dallas fancies he is in love 
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with you. (He would not be a Dallas if he 
<lid not fancy something. ) But as you would 
be quite thrown away on him, it is a pity 
you should encourage him.' 

' How do you know that I encourage 
him?' 

' I dare say you call your interest in him by 
some fine, philosophical name, but it is mere 
flirting for all that,' was the calm reply. 

Winifred bit her lip, for the little barb had 
shot home; and she remained so long silent 
that at last Dolly raised her quiet eyes. 

' Have I offended you?' 

Winifred had a sharp, brief struggle with 
her pride; then, bending her stately golden 
head, she drew Dolly's small dark face to her, 
and kissed it kindly on the forehead. People 
never would understand her, it seemed: 
would she, on her side, ever accept fully that 
gift of love without comprehension which is 
niggard life's largest meed? A little time ago, 
it had seemed to her so easy to go through 
existence, giving always more than she re- 
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ceived; squandering with both hands her 
treasure of helpfulness and sympathy, and 
asking for nothing in return but that people 
should do their best. There had even been a 
touch of lofty scorn in her recognition of the 
limitations of other natures ; the generosity 
that made her patient had not been entirely 
unmixed with contempt. But of late she had 
been conscious in herself of a longing for some- 
thing more than that critical and half-hearted 
homage to her strength which her little w^orld 
offered for all fee and reward. And at such 
times, the memory of her last interview with 
Mark would return to her, and bring with 
it a rush of half-delightful, half- reluctant 
humility. 

The next day the Tuileries went up in 
flames ; then the final barricades were taken ; 
and * peace' (as at Warsaw) reigned in the 
stricken city. Most people's occupations were 
more or less interfered with when not alto- 
gether suspended ; there was little visiting, in 
any social sense, and all conventional cere- 
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monies seemed a mockery. Consequently, 
Winifred, Martha, and Dolly were almost 
startled one evening when a loud summons of 
the bell warned them of a visitor ; and it was 
with mixed feelings of pleasure and relief that 
they welcomed Mrs. Dallas. Her good little 
figure and timid motherly manner seemed 
really like the promise of a return to normal 
things. 

' Thank you, my love,' as Winifred began 
to unfasten her cloak. ' You are better, Miss 
Freake ? Still coughing ? Dear — dear ! Do 
try tar lozenges ; they always do Mr. Dallas 
so much good. Georgie hopes you will come 
to spend the afternoon soon, Dolly. Winifred, 
do you happen to know Richard's where- 
abouts ?' 

' Richard ?' Winifred's heart sank within 
her. 

' He is missing. Has been for three days. 
Mr. Dallas says he is sure to turn up ; but I 
thought I might as well step round and ask if 
you knew anything of him.' 
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She spoke quite placidly, although her 
serene face clouded a very little. Such unac- 
countable things were always happening in 
her household that she felt inclined to apolo- 
gize for the anxiety that they still caused her. 
Questioned, she had nothing to relate beyond 
the bare fact of Richard's disappearance. 

' He might merely have gone to Versailles 
for a change,' she suggested. ' Paris was not 
very agreeable just then. The smell of smoke 
was sometimes quite suiFocating.' 

' But surely he would have left word with 
you V exclaimed Dolly. 

She was really alarmed, and did not care to 
conceal it. Winifred sat silent, much too 
remorsefully consternated to oflfer any remark. 
All at once, she became aware that the tears 
were rolling silently down Mrs. Dallas's cheeks ; 
impulsively then she went close to her, and 
took her hands. 

' Such dreadful things have been happening. 
I can't help thinking sometimes that he may 
have been shot,' said the poor little woman 
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apologetically. ' Mr. Dallas says I am very 
foolish to have such ideas. Of course, Richard 
is not my own son ; but he was only five when 
I married Mr. Dallas, and such a pretty little 
curly -haired fellow !' 

At this reminiscence she dissolved altogether, 
and Dolly sobbed to keep her company, while 
Winifi-ed sat like an image of despair. Once 
melted by the warm glow of sympathy, the 
stream of Mrs. Dallas's emotion flowed fi-eely, 
and it washed down debris of information and 
small remarks of an isolated nature — like 
pebbles. 

' A telegram had come for him,' was one 
of the facts that she casually communicated. 

' And did that tell you nothing ?' exclaimed 
Winifi-ed eagerly. 

' I did not open it, my love. He would 
not like it to be read, perhaps,' said Mrs. 
Dallas dutifully. And she had not told Mr. 
Dallas about it either ; as the ' children ' did 
not care for their papa to know everything. 
Even at this moment Winifred could hardly 
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forbear a smile, at such a quaint instance of 
motherly watchfulness. Nevertheless, she 
was possessed with the idea that the telegram 
might contain a key to the mystery, and so 
warmly urged its being opened that at last 
Mrs. Dallas began to hesitate. Still, she had 
not the courage to open it by herself; still 
less did she welcome the idea of sharing its 
secrets with her husband. ' If Winifred 
would take the responsibility ?' 

Winifred was generally willing to take any 
responsibility, and made no exception now. So 
she started off with Mrs. Dallas, and was 
quickly at her destination. Mr. Dallas was out ; 
and Georgie was safe not to betray any secrets 
of the * juniors ;' so the telegram was impati- 
ently opened, and — proved a puzzle the more. 

' Throw light on the receipt for the Psalter, 
just found. I am accused of complicity. 
Answer at once. 

' Gertrude.' 

There was not much to be made out of 
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that, and it only gave an acuter edge to the 
desire for Richard's return. So poor Winifred, 
ruefully feeling that she had again ^ interfered ' 
with questionable results, went home and 
devoted herself as best she could to the task 
of consoling Dolly. 

It was curious to see how completely that 
little person had appropriated Richard in her 
own mind. She could not have mourned him 
more ostentatiously if he had been her 
affianced lover. Such perfect openness of 
sentiment in a nature so little romantic had 
the oddest eflfect ; but it probably made 
Dolly's force. She knew exactly what she 
wanted, and never doubted but that she would 
eventually get it. And such people always 
succeed. 

Nevertheless, her tear-stained little coun- 
tenance was quite a pathetic object, and put 
the crown to Winifred's misery. Twenty- 
four hours passed in this way, and then one 
afternoon the two girls were surprised by a 
visit from Claire. 
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The fleuriste was generally too busy to 
make calls, and Winifred had hardly seen 
her since the day when, through her, she had 
found out Miss Freake. She went forward 
in some surprise, and as much pleasure as she 
was capable of feeling at the moment, to 
receive her ; but without waiting for any 
greeting, Claire exclaimed : 

' You have been anxious about Monsieur 
Richard? Ah, yes! I knew it. But, chere 
mademoiselle, he is safe. Thank Heaven, he 
is safe — but he has been heroic. My — grati- 
tude — ^my ' And at this point Claire, 

rendered quite speechless by a breathless 
combination of smiles and tears, sat down 
and nodded intelligently at her bewildered 
listeners. 

As soon as she discovered that they did 
not understand her, she burst out volubly 
again. 

Monsieur Richard was an angel of good- 
ness. Claire had met him on the very last 
day but one of the fighting. Avec son petit 
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air calme — ^you would have thought he cared 
no more than a graven image what was 
happening. But he had a heart of gold under 
that English exterior : Claire had always 
felt it. He saw her looking sad ; he asked 
the cause ; she had poured out the whole 
story. 

Her young brother, a child of fifteen, 
had been led away by some friends of his to 
joia the Federals. And at that very moment 
he was fighting, she was sure, on the barricade 
in the Rue . He would be killed fight- 
ing, or taken prisoner and shot, and Claire 
would never know a moment's happiness 
again. Monsieur Richard had no sooner 
heard this story than he said quite quietly, 
' I will go and see if 1 cannot save him ;' and 
almost before Claire could seize the sense 
of the words he was gone. Mais quoi ! she 
almost laughed on recalling them ; he had 
meant nothing : she could not have heard 
aright, or it was a mere way of speak- 
ing. 
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The days went on — and Rene returned not. 
She was sure he was killed — ^the vision of 
him lying in his blood haunted her. She 
went to the police, to the hospitals, to the 
Morgue even, but could find no trace of him. 
She could not eat, she could not sleep, she 
was crazy. And at last to-day, just as she 
felt that she could bear it no longer, a 

stranger came. R^n^ was alive ; he was 
getting better of his wounds ; and it was 
Monsieur Richard who had saved him. 

' But how ?' cried Winifred and Dolly 
excitedly in a breath, as Claire again paused 
from mingled emotion and exhaustion. 

She started off again just as rapidly 
as before, vibrating now with gratitude as 

she had previously been with retrospective 
terror. 

Monsieur Richard had gone to the barri- 
cade, and reached it just as the fight waa 
raging. The Communards had fallen back 
for a moment, leaving several prisoners in the 
hands of the Versaillais. Among them was 
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Rene. Oh, heavens! that child. Monsieur 
Richard recognised him. The Federes rallied, 
and made a fresh charge, Monsieur Richard 
with them, for he had picked up a musket 
that fell from the hand of some wounded 
man. 

They rescued the prisoners, but Ren^ 
was struck and had fallen ; he would have 
been crushed ; but Monsieur Richard lifted 
him up, and, carrying him in his arms, ran 
with him along the top of the barricade under 
a murderous volley of musketry ; for .fresh 
troops had arrived, and were encouraging 
the others. The next moment the barricade 
was again stormed and taken ; but a final 
desperate stand of the Communards had given 
Monsieur Richard time to escape. He was 
wounded . in the hand and bleeding ; never- 
theless, he reached a church that served for 
a temporary hospital, and gave R^ne into the 
care of a doctor. Then he had his hand 
bound up, but he was faint from loss of blood 
;and could not go so far as his own home. 
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Besides, he feared to compromise his people. 
So he took refuge with a medical student, a 
friend of his. In the night his wound became 
worse ; he was feverish, a little delirious even, 
and only to-day had been able to send his 
friend first to inquire for Rene — who was 
better and had told the story of his rescue — 
then to Claire : 

* And did he send no message to his 
family — ^his friends?* exclaimed Dolly, always 
practical. 

' Yes, indeed,' answered the fleuriste warmly. 
' But the gentleman had engagements ; he had 
lost time at the hospital; he begged her to 
take the good news. She went, but Madame 
and Mademoiselle Dallas were out, gone to 
Versailles to make inquiries there, pauvres 
cheres dames; she could not wait, and had 
decided, as the next best thing, to come to 
Winifred and leave the message, with every 
expression of her own everlasting grati- 
tude.' 

'You see Mr. Dallas may not talk very 
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grandly, Winifred ; but he can act/ said Dolly 
triumphantly. 

* I hope he will one day know how proud 
you are of him, dear,' answered Winifred ; and 
her own eyes were very bright. 




CHAPTER IV. 



DOLLY IS MADE HAPl'Y. 



KICK strolled in a day or two later, 
looking a little pale, and with his 
arm in a sling, otherwise quite 
unconcerned. Dolly and Winifred happened 
to be present, and, together with Mrs. Dallas 
and Georgie, they sprang up to greet him in 
glad excitement. But Mr. Dallas, at work 
upon some illustrations, looked up from his 
draiving-block with an air of calm contempla- 
tion ; and his composure was fully equalled by 
Dick's own. 

Outwardly he was rather bored than other- 
wise by the women's loving demonstrations ; 
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and if anybody could be said to have obtained 
an answering look from him, it was certainly 
Dolly. She had, indeed, gone up to him in 
such eager welcome, looking so pretty in her 
pleasure the while, that his courtesy must 
have lacked all human elements, if it had not 
been momentarily transmuted into a warmer 
sentiment. 

' You had no need to be anxious about me. 
You must have known I could take care of 
myself,' he said carelessly, in answer to their 
chorus of affectionate reproach. 

' That was what I tried to impress upon 
them all,' said Mr. Dallas, who, to do him 
justice, had made secret inquiries for his 
missing son, while pooh-poohing the * woman- 
kind's ' anxiety — on principle. ' But to be 
frank with you, Dick, I am not at all sm*e 
that you have not been more fortunate than 
you deserved.' 

* A case of a bad shilling, you think ?' asked 
his son. 

* A bad shilling is of vile metal,' interposed 
VOL. in. 45 
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Dolly, her eyes softly shining. ' You should 
hear what somebody says about your heart of 
gold.' 

Dick wliistled the first bar of a tune under 
his breath. He had apparently not heard 
the flattery ; but he stole a glance at Wini- 
fred. 

' A heart of gold^ Oh, that is one of 
Claire's flights,' said Georgie, for at fifteen the 
memory is very indiscreet. And Dick stopped 
whistling. 

^ It is not your having run into danger that 
I object to. Your bones are your own to do 
what you like with,' continued Mr. Dallas, 
with a fine air of impartial munificence. ' But 
to join those villainous ragamuffins! You 
must have been crazy.' 

' Take care. You will call down Winifi'edV 
wrath,' laughed Georgie. 

^N"o,' said Winifred, quite softly; but her 
tone, unconsciously, had a light riug of 
sarcasm, and Dick turned his eyes upon 
Jher. 
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' Winifred thinks no Dallas a foeman worthy 
of her steel/ he remarked. 

^ Indeed ! I flatter myself I could produce 
an argument or two as keen as any weapon 
in her armour}^ of logic/ said Mr. Dallas, 
rather piqued. 

' Possibly. But all counter- thrusts would 
be wasted upon the family cuirass of self- 
satisfied superiority/ retorted Dick; and this 
was so exactly what Winifred had been think- 
ing that she could not forbear a merry 
laugh of appreciation. ' I sometimes amuse 
myself by constructing a family legend/ 
continued the young man. ' It runs in this 
wise. A remote ancestor of ours — for we 
have a long line of ancestors, Miss Hatherley ; 
we are very aristocratic — having wasted all 
his substance, lost his steed, been abandoned 
by his squire, and jilted by the damsel of his 
dreams, was sitting in a mournful mood under 
a greenwood tree. To him there appeared a 
little wizened woman, whom he recognised 
immediately for a fairy godmother. She was 

45—2 
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his own, and he began to reproach her ; why 
had she not made him luckier? He was a 
handsome youth still, albeit a graceless, and 
her heart, although several centuries old, 
was touched. She explained to him that his 
beauty and his talent, the gallant grace that 
always made him irresistible at starting — 
were her gifts ; but that for the ill-luck a 
malignant fay, whom one of the race had 
offended, was responsible. And she, although 
she grieved to state it, saw nothing but failure 
in every career for him and all his line. He 
was very much shocked, and asked if there 
were no remedy. The doom, she said, was 
inevitable; but one thing she could do for 
him, and that was to render himself and all 
future Dallases invulnerable. Then she pre- 
sented him with a crystal flask containing water 
from a magic w^ell, which had properties 
analogous to those of the Stygian wave ; and 
vanished after assuring him that if he rubbed 
himself all over with the liquid, and did not 
lose a drop, he would become both morally 
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and physically pachydermatous (only she did 
not use such a barbarous word), and trans- 
mitting the valuable attribute to his own 
offspring, would enable them and all their 
descendants to live — -through a mere survival 
of the fittest.' 

The three girls laughed and clapped their 
hands ; but Mr. Dallas sat with a slightly 
contemptuous smile upon his face, and his wife 
looked a little — just a little scandalized. 

^ You bad boy !' she said. * What a charac- 
ter to give your family ! I am sure dear papa 
is too sensitive ' (Mr. Dallas involuntarily 
straightened himself) ; * and then there is 
Gerty, poor child! — I wish she felt things 
less.' 

' Ah ! I suppose Sir Guy de Dallas de 
Malaventure did spill a few drops,' answered 
Richard carelessly, but with a softened glance 
at his good little step-mother, whom he had 
the grace honestly to love. 

*It is plain he did,' said Dolly; ^ or you 
would not have that sling on now,' 
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* That's what I call a pretty speech/ said 
Mrs. Dallas kindly. ' I do believe dear Dolly 
feels more for you than any of us.' 

Whereupon Dolly blushed furiously — ^partly 
with shy consciousness, partly with a naif 
pleasure. And she said in a voice that thrilled 
with mixed feeling: 

' It is natural I should feel sorry for him, is 
it not ?' 

' Only natural because you do not know 
what a mere scratch my wound is,' said Dick, 
smiling, rather flattered. 

^ A scratch ? nonsense !' said Dolly gaily. 
' This is a scratch. The Princess Badoura ' 
(nodding at the Dallases' white Persian cat) 
' gave it me the other day — with a will, too. 
But I don't carry my arm in a sling ;' and she 
held out her pretty, round wrist for his inspec- 
tion. 

Dolly had charming hands : a little brown 
in colour, but slender and graceful and ex- 
pressive. Dick took the one extended to him, 
and let it lie for a moment in his own sinewy 
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palm. Its beauty struck him : its warm touch 
was magnetic : he pressed it, and looked from 
the hand to the face. That was pretty also — 
in just the same bro^vn, piquant way. She 
had very bright vivacious eyes and a sparkling 
smile, her teeth gleaming like pearls beneath 
lips as scarlet as the flower of a pomegranate. 
Between her warm, soft prettiness, her quick, 
(left ways, and the touches of rich colour never 
wanting to her soberest dress, Dolly always 
reminded one of a small tropical bird. And 
her quaint practicality of mind and manner 
accentuated this physical charm. Dick had 
noticed all this before — vaguely as one notices 
when one is but slightly interested. Now, for 
the first time, lnQfelt it. He had been secretly 
wounded by Winifred's studied indifiference. 
He was touched now by Dolly's frank sym- 
pathy. Her glance Mtered and softened as 
his own met it. They were standing behind 
Mrs. Dallas's capacious and high armchair. 

* Let us see this scratch,' said Richard, in 
his cool, insouciant way. 
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He bent his head lower: the little hand 
trembled: then the next moment rested joy- 
fully in his clasp, for, unseen by everybody 
but its owner, he had kissed it. 

Meanwhile, Winifred was telegraphing to 
Mrs, Dallas, but had only succeeded in re- 
ducing that gentle person to a condition of 
patient bewilderment. In fact, she very nearly 
turned to look behind her own chair, which 
was the last thing that Winifred would have 
desired had she known what was going on 
there. So, at last, Georgie, who had under- 
stood at once what Winifred meant, rose, 
vanished, and presently returned with an air 
of great mystery. Her eyes were fixed on her 
father : a paper Avas half-concealed by the folds 
of her dress. It was Gertrude's telegram. 
They had none of them understood it, and had 
no reason whatever for supposing that it would 
do any harm to show it to Mr. Dallas. But 
they had concealed it from him — Georgie, 
because, like a true Dallas, she was naturally a 
rebel to home authority; Mrs. Dallas, because, 
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in the phantasmagoria created around her by 
the inexplicable caprices of her unaccountable 
belongings, she found it safest to be silent 
always. 

' Hallo ! what's the meaning of this ?' ex- 
claimed Dick, after the telegram had been 
surreptitiously introduced into his hands by 
Georgie, while Mrs. Dallas asked Mr. Dallas 
the hour by his watch, ' When did this 
come ?' 

' Seven days ago, when you were first 
missing.' 

' What is it ?' questioned Mr. Dallas. ' A 
telegram from Gerty ? What about ? Is she 
going to separate from Sir John ?' 

'It's a matter of no importance,* answered 
Dick, thrusting the paper into his pocket, and 
inflicting thereby intense disappointment on 
Georgie and some pangs of baffled curiosity on 
her mother. 

^We have not heard for some days from 
Gerty,' said the latter in her comfortable, 
maternal tones. ' But I dare say her new 
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life is busier than her home one — ^poor 
cliild !' 

A knock at the door caused a diversion 
— ' Entrez/ and in marched Julie. Julie 
was the Dallases' one servant. There were 
frequent crises in the household, and they 
never kept any servant long. The present 
and out-going ' young person ' arrived with 
an air of unmistakable temper ; and her ap- 
pearance created a kind of low, suffused groan. 
Mr. Dallas extracted his pocket-book to pay 
her her wages, previous to immediate depar- 
ture; Georgie picked up the cat with an air of 
ostentatious indifference; Mrs. Dallas became 
absorbed in her work. They were none of 
them on speaking terms with Julie, who had 
worsted them in several encounters. She 
stood like a statue of Sullenness while her 
money was counted out to her, took it, 
and asked for her certificate. 

* You shall have it,' said Mr. Dallas, with 
significant dignity, and wrote it. 

She read it when finished, and apparently 
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was satisfied, for she plunged her hand into 
her pocket, uttered a ' Tenez ' of supreme con- 
tempt, and throwing several letters upon the 
table, stalked out of the room. Presumably 
she had sequestrated the Dallases' correspon- 
dence for some days, intending to make away 
with it altogether if her claims to a presentable 
certificate were not satisfied. 

Georgie rushed at the letters with all the 
eagerness of a girl who receives one twice in a 
twelvemonth. 

' Two fi'om Gerty, and black-edged ! What 
can have happened!' 

They were torn open and eagerly devoured, 
amid general excitement. ' Sir John ruined * 
— ' Sir John dead ' — * Chloral ' — ' Inquest ' — 
* Mrs. Hatherley's behaviour' — 'The conduct 
of the neighbourhood !' 

All these astounding items of news tumbled 
out heterogeneously by Georgie, who was 
reading over her mother's shoulder, excited the 
liveliest feelings of indignation and dismay. 
Nor were these sentiments altogether unmixed 
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with embarrassment ; for Gertrude was by no 
means measured in her abuse of Mrs. Hather- 
ley, and Georgie, blushing a vivid red, stopped 
abruptly every now and then in her helter- 
skelter reading — ^pulled up by the conscious- 
ness of Dolly's presence. 

Fortunately that little person was not sensi- 
tive on the subject of her relatives. Moreover, 
she was natm-ally feeling ver}' warmly just 
now about anything which concerned Richard ; 
and, finally, she was consumed with curiosity. 
' Pray go on !' she exclaimed, with eager 
afFabiUty, as Georgie stumbled, all too tardily, 
anew ; ' I know quite well how horrid mamma 
can be sometimes, and Flossie too.' 

' My dear !' began Mrs. Dallas gently, 
rather shocked at such candour. 

' Since Dolly does not mind our saying it, I 
think Mrs. Hatherley has behaved abominably,* 
indignantly broke in Georgie. ' Just read to the 
bottom of the page. / never !! Gertrude has 
a fiendish temper, but she isn't a thief nor a 
murderess.' 
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' Who accuses her ?* inquired Mr. Dallas, 
bentj as ever, on exhibiting a superior calm. 

^ Mrs. Hatherley, Flossie, the nurse, your 
mother, Winifred. Such things to say ! And 
that business of the Psalter, too. I— oh ! I 
wish / was there!' cried Georgie, and fairly 
burst out crying. 

* Let me see what she says about the Psalter,' 
said Richard slowly, and possessed himself of 
one letter. 

' Give me what she writes to read. -With 
such excitability it is impossible to understand 
anything,' said Mr. Dallas testily, and seized 
the other. 

' What is this about the Psalter ? Here is 
a fresh allusion to it, Dick, and to your share 
m it. 

Dick, looking incensed and contemptuous, 
shruo^ofed his shoulders. 

* I suppose I may consider myself released 
now from my promise of secrecy. Sir John 
got me to sell it for him, months ago, when I 
left The Limes.' 
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A simultaneous exclamation of horror broke 
from Winifred and Dolly. 

' And he allowed poor Will to be sus- 
pected !' 

* I understand now that the sale was part, 
perhaps the beginning, of his underhand 
system of raising money/ continued Richard^ 
rather bitterly. 

' But surely the sale, accomplished, too^ 
wdth such secrecy, must have struck you as 
strange at the time,' exclaimed Mr. Dallas. 

^ He explained it plausibly enough, though 
I forget exactly what he said — the old repro- 
bate ! Anything seemed more likely than that 
he should be hard up.' 

Dick looked rather rueful and angry also. 
He hated to be ' done ;' nevertheless was un- 
practical enough to be ' done ' frequently. 
That was the way with all the Dallases. 

' I suppose you Avill go directly and bring 
Gerty home, papa ?' here interrupted Greorgie, 
the resentful and sympathetic. 

' Humph !' Such a proceeding implied 
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expenditure of money, and Mr. Dallas had 
no spare cash. But 'I am glad to see you 
developing so much sisterly affection, my 
dear. I am certainly under the impression 
that when Gerty belonged to the family circle, 
you complained of her, with some frequency, as 
a disturbing element,' was all he finally said. 

* I never accused her of poisoning, or steal- 
ing,' retorted Georgie, with pert partisanship, 
and began to weep again. 

* I dare say Gerty has exaggerated a good 
deal,' said Richard equably, 

'I am sure she has,' assented Mr. Dallas 
promptly. 

' Naturally she would be excited, poor 
child!' added the meek little mother, smother- 
ing her own anxiety, as usual. 

Consequently it was agreed that there was 
no immediate reason for action : that they 
could safely wait for a day or two until fi-esh 
news came; and that, meanwhile, Richard 
could write to his sister. 

This he did at once. Mr. Dallas lighted a 
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fresh pipe, and, the excitement having put him 
into a genial mood, he proceeded to relate 
various pleasing anecdotes of imjust suspicion 
and deceitfiil appearances. Georgie's sohs 
gradually subsided, and her mother produced 
a jar of her fiivourite quince jam for her 
especial solace. 

Winifred and Dolly stopped to tea, and they 
were quite a merry party, although the former 
could not help wondering, for the hundredth 
time in her experience, at the odd levity 
which made the Dallases, in every crisis of 
their lives, defer decision and find an agree- 
able excitement in emotion. They had a great 
deal of feeling ; only this, instead of impelling 
them to act, as it does ordinary people, some- 
how went to their heads and expended itself in 
intellectual ebullition. 

Winifred could not but acknowledge that, 
in all probability, Gertrude had indeed exag- 
gerated ; but she doubted if any other father 
and mother in the world would respectively 
have suggested and accepted that conclusion 
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^vith the equanimity of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dallas. 

Dick walked home with the two girls, but 
they were rather silent, all of them. Dick was 
a little moody, although ostentatiously atten- 
tive to Dolly. Her voice had a new quiver of 
feeling in it, a kind of under-current of joy 
that kept bubbling up and breaking through 
the most commonplace words of her speech ; 
but she spoke very little, and Winifred said 
less than either of them. She glanced up 
sometimes at the solemn stars, sometimes at a 
ruin standing mournfully and mutely eloquent 
below them". 

The returning animation of the streets 
moved her to a responsive throb of mingled 
pleasure and pain: pleasure at all that men 
can blissfully forget; pain at all that they 
shall expiate, even while forgetting. Those 
mystic twin-sisters who dodge our footsteps 
from the cradle to the grave — joy, wistfully 
pausing in its laughter to remember ; anguish, 
lifting pathetic brows to the gleam of a distant 
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hope — Winifred was ever more generously 
conscious of their presenop in other lives than 
in her own ; and now her old heroic longing to 
be nobly useful again took possession of her, 
and she walked along feeling lifted above 
personal needs. 

This lasted till she had reached her own door; 
said * Good-night ' to Dick, watched his parting 
from Dolly with indulgent pleasure (he pur- 
posely Imgered over it, hoping that Wmifred's 

inspired glance would change), and then ? 

Then she walked into her studio and ex- 
perienced a bewildered revulsion of feeling. 
Everything in the room was just as charming 
as usual. All her precious possessions, her 
lovely pieces of old brocade and bits of Vene- 
tian glass, her * bibelot ' given by one fellow- 
worker, her sketch presented by another, 
looked at her with their ordinary air of quaint, 
reserved friendliness (as if, like the elves in 
fairy-tales, they knew all about her, but in- 
tended to tell no secrets of their own^). Her 
* commissions ' — ^those financiers of the realms 
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of fancy — had their own peculiar aspect of 
solid cordiality, and a half- finished picture 
on the easel was as eloquent as ever of 
that capable promise which is cousin-german 
to fi-uition. And yet all this sweet femi- 
liarity, usually so welcome, rushed on 
Winifred's heart now with the chill of an 
icy blast. 

She sat down on the nearest seat, and in- 
voluntarily asked herself, ' What did it mean ? 
Was life, were duty, work, self-sacrifice to 
be nothing but one long disappointment ? 
Sorrow, especially sorrow for others, was a 
noble feeling; but this dread, listless ennui 
that came over her so often of late had no 
element in it that she should not repudiate 
and scorn. 

*Are you there, Winifi'ed?' asked Dolly's 
voice at the door. 

' Yes.' 

Winifred sprang up, and came forward 
through the semi-darkness, smiling, with a 
prescience of the coming confidence. Dolly 
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did not keep her waiting for it long ; in her 
practical, prattling way, transfigured to pretti- 
ness here and there through a touch of real 
feeling, she told her that ' she knew Mr. Dallas 
was beginning to care for her now/ She had 
been quite enchanted at his kissing her hand, 
and related that circumstance, among others, 
with all possible detail. Winifred listened 
appreciatively ; answered warmly ; was gen- 
uinely delighted. 

' The news from The Limes is exciting also,' 
casually commented Dolly at last, when she 
positively had nothing more to tell about her- 
self. ' Altogether, it has been an evening of 
emotion. I suppose we shall hear from our 
respective mothers soon. They are both bad 
correspondents. The only person who seems 
to have behaved well to Lady Hatherley is 
Mark. I always rather liked him, though, 
of course, he is a rough diamond. I should 
be glad to know his opinion of the whole 
business. He never writes to you, does 
he?' 
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* Never/ answered Winifred, as a beginning 
to many other things that she intended to say. 
Bat all at once her ideas vanished. Dolly's 
A'oice sounded in her ears without conveying 
any meaning to them. She involuntarily 
clasped her hands together, and held them thus 
tightly, as though the Winifred of her dreams, 
the Winifred she had meant to be, but was 
not, were enclosed there. For Dolly's ques- 
tion had unconsciously enlightened her, and 
conveyed to her the humiliating astounding 
conviction that it was Mark's silence which 
robbed self-sacrifice, work, duty, life itself, of 
charm. 

Martha was not so well next day. She 
frequently alternated now from one state to 
the other; and Winifred had a melancholy 
feeling that the end was very near. On her 
better days she liked the girl to go out, and 
listened with pleasure to the news she brought 
home. But it was a pleasure that grew every 
day more impersonal. She had all the sad, 
ethereal refinement of the consumptive; and 
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the change that Winifred had marked, on re- 
joining her — ^that change which made her 
mind clearer as her body grew feebler — took 
to itself each hour now a quality more tender 
and touching. 

Finding her now so weak, Winifred quietly 
decided that the greater part of the day must 
be given up to nursing her, and she conse- 
quently let Dolly go alone to the Dallases to 
ask for further news from The Limes. The 
' respective mothers ' had not written, and the 
curiosity of both girls, but especially of the 
younger, was on the qui vive. 

Dolly, nothing loth, as may be imagined, 
started off, the recollection of the previous 
evening keeping up sweet music in her heart, 
while she hurried through the streets. But a 
surprise awaited her. Instead of the scene 
that she had expected, viz., a new letter from 
Grertrude, and the family party discussing it 
in their own peculiar fashion, she found 
that no fresh news had come from The Limes ; 
while the anxiety which such silence might 
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have caused under ordinary circumstances, 
was quite forgotten in a new source of in- 
terest. 

Dick had been oflfered employment in 
America, and was seriously inclined to accept 
it. An old friend of Mr. Dallas's had a 
numismatic mania. Wealth acquired in the 
States had enabled him to gratify this taste, 
and now possessing an almost unique collec- 
tion, he wished to have it catalogued. He 
could presumably have found a young man in 
his own town of Boston to do it for him ; but 
he chose to prefer Dick to any other. Chance 
had made him acquainted with Mr. Dallas's 
position, and Mr. Dallas was one of those 
people who, without one single recommenda- 
tion but an indefinable charm, are kept 
afloat, in spite of their own best efforts 
to the contrary, by the tenacious memory 
and the inexhaustible patience of their 
friends. 

^ I suppose there is no danger of this cata- 
loguing turning out a mere blind, like Sir 
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John's,' he said — always wonderfully cautious 
when he himself had nothing to gain or 
lose. 

' Xot likely/ answered Dick. * Such a 
coincidence would be too unlucky, even for 
us. And the best guarantee of his good 
faith is the figure of the ofifered salary. I 
think I cannot do better than accept/ 

' Then accept,, by all means, my boy. Who 
knows ? You may be able to do even your 
unfortunate old father a good turn, and then 
we would all join you. Georgie might marry 
tlie chief shareholder in some silver mine, and 
you find your way into the good graces of an 
heiress.' 

A pause. 

Dick and Georgie were both rather flattered, 
while the bewildered Mrs. Dallas was engaged 
in her usual chase ' after the nimble minds of 
her family. ' Only Dolly stood a stranger in 
their midst, her heart feeling like a lump of 
ice, her eyes full of a wistful disenchantment 
that would have struck pity in anybody suffi- 
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ciently at leisure to heed her. But although 
just as friendly and hospitable as usual, they 
were occupied as much with her at this 
moment as with the statue of Henri IV. on 
the Port Neuf. 

Dick disappeared to answer the letter ; his 
fether, dreaming of an El Dorado, left his 
work, already in arrears, and went to smoke 
on the Boulevard ; while Mrs. Dallas and 
Georgie kept up a lively babble, and Dolly 
answered without understanding them. The 
poor child was quite unable to react, as a 
stronger, prouder, and more complex nature 
would have done, against the sorrow that had 
overtaken her. Her character, all of a piece, 
was completely submerged for the moment by 
the waters of bitterness closing over it. 

* Have you a headache ?' asked Georgie 
at last, after receiving a dozen random 
answers ; and fixed on her the cruelly direct 
glance of a girl to the full a woman in 
inquisitiveness, and not yet a woman in 
mercy. 
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' Xo/ answered Dolly, too miserable even 
to feign. 

' I dare say dear Dolly is troubled at not 
hearing from The Limes. Indeed, we all 
have cause for anxiety,' remarked Mrs. 
Dallas. 

' Yes,* said Dolly, just as mechanically as 
before. 

The minutes went on, and perhaps it was 
the anguish of her heart-beats that made every 
second ticked off the clock seem like the blow 
of a little hammer on her temples. Dick re- 
entered only just in time to save her from a 
burst of weeping. The instant he appeared 
she rose involuntarily, and announced that 
she must go. 

* So soon!' said Mrs. Dallas. 

* Yes,* answered Dolly simply. * Good- 

bye.' 

Out of so dazed and laconic a mood there 
was no explanation to be had, evidently. 

They kissed her, wished her good-bye, sent 
their love to Winifred. Dick accompanied her 
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to the ante-chamber and gave her her sun- 
shade, then held out his hand in farewell. 
Dolly put her slender ice-cold fingers into his 
grasp, and raised to his face eyes so frankly, so 
unconsciously mournful, that he stepped back- 
wards in surprise. The change in her appear- 
ance since the previous evening suddenly 
struck him, but with no such swift thought 
of its cause. 

' What is the matter? are you ill?' he asked 
kindly. 

* No— I — ^good-bye — I — oh, Mr. Dallas, will 
you really marry an heiress when you go to 
America?' burst out Dolly, rushing at the 
central horror of her thought with all the 
directness of a child. 

Dick stood dumbfounded, and his silence 
falling on the poor little listener's heart like 
the stone of a sepulchre entombing all her 
hopes, she bent her face upon her hands and 
fairly sobbed aloud. 

* Why r exclaimed Dick, as soon as he re- 
covered his voice, * I did not know — I never 
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thought — please don't cry — ^marry an heiress ? 
Heiresses are not so plentiful. Besides, I 
think I feel more like — now look up — ^you'll 
spoil }'Our eyes — ^why, what a dear little thing 
you are !* 

And Dick, feeling that his surprise, his 
emotion, his disjointed phrases landed him in 
no satisfactory conclusion ; vividly conscious, 
moreover, of Dolly's prettiness, and attracted 
by the very abyss of imprudence into which, 
as a Dallas, he was bound to plunge,, abruptly 
stopped speaking and folded the trembling 
form of the weeping girl to his side. 

At this interesting moment, almost before 
Dolly's tears had time to change into a little 
sob of rapture, there came a sharp ring at the 
bell. Dick, hastily releasing his companion, 
went to open the door, and found Winifred on 
the threshold. She was looking, for her, rather 
excited; but observant always, she was quick 
to notice the signs of recent agitation in Dolly, 
and stayed her speech to glance swiftly from 
her to Dick. 
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' Oh, Winifred !' exclaimed Dolly, smiling 
and breathless, ^Mr. Dallas has got an ap- 
pointment, and is going to America/ 

* To America ?' echoed Winifred ; then 
understanding, or thinking she understood, 
that this event was likely to bring Dolly's 
affairs to a crisis, she smiled with the frankest 
pleasure, and added, ' I am so glad.' 

* You are very kind,' said Dick, with a 
quiet irony not far removed from bitterness. 

But Winifred, previously full of other 
thoughts, and now reading Dolly's face 'to 
detect the confirmation of her guessing, for 
once failed to catch the meaning of his tone. 

' Dick,' she said, a moment later, turning to 
him, ' read this puzzling telegram that I have 
just received from Mark. Gertrude has run 
away from The Limes.' 

' Run away ? Again ! There is a tendency 
to repeat themselves about my sister's solu- 
tions of her difficulties,' said Dick. But in 
spite of this sneer, in itself not unkindly 
spoken, he looked grave after glancing at the 
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telegram, and added, ' This should be an- 
swered, and I must go to England.' 

' To-night?' 

' To-night I cannot ; to-morrow will be 
time enough/ 




CHAPTER V. 



IN WHICH MAKK MAKES DISCOVBBIES. 



»RS. HATHERLEY and Flossie, the 
very day after Gertrude's disap- 
pearance, betook themselves to 
London, unable to bear the monotony of The 
Limes, now that the excitement of the 
arch-enemy's presence was removed. ' Mark,* 
as they expressed it, ' was too horribly 
" grumpy ;" ' and, indeed, he was ndt cheerful. 
Beset with creditors, worried with letters, 
feeling each hour widen the gulf between him- 
self and all the pride, the hopes and illusions 
of the past, he passed many hours when love 
of work alone stood between him and despaii*. 
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He was resolute to bring his father's affairs 
into order, and to redeem, as far as his own 
effort could do it, the blasted honour of his 
name. But the task was no easy one, and 
brought him endless bitterness, deepened by 
all the disgust of a noble nature at any depar- 
ture from integrity and truth. 

The arrival of Dick Dallas was welcome to 
him, not only as a change, but more because 
of the thought that he had seen Winifred — 
knew what she was doing— must speak of her 
unasked. Moreover, Dick was an agreeable 
companion, and had the tact to keep his affec- 
tations much more in the background when 
with men than when with women. Concern, 
also, about Gertrude made him really serious, 
and attuned him to Mark's present mood. 
The result of their first consultation was the 
advertisement in the Times^ which, as we 
know, produced nothing. 

'Knowing the family wrong-headedness,' 
said Dick, ^ I should not really feel much 
anxiety about Gertrude if it were not that we 
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have few acquaintances of any sort, and no 
intimate ones in London, so that I cannot 
even guess where she may have gone ; and the 
idea of her, with her looks, being in some 
fifth -rate hotel by herself fills me with 
dismay.' 

*It is more the responsibility of her dis- 
appearance than any great uneasiness that 
oppresses me,' said Mark. ' After all, as a 
married woman with some experience of the 
world, she does, presumably, know how to 
take care of herself.' 

' Naturally. She won't starve — or be robbed 
— or murdered. But when her money runs 
out, she will commit any act of extravagant 
folly rather than confess herself in the wrong, 
and ask help fi-om you.' 

' Even if she should have recovered 
fi-om her scare about the state of things 
here?' 

' Even so. I believe that the one motive - 
power of all Gerty's actions is what may be 
called the vertigo of adventure,' replied Dick, 
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with his usual half-rueful satisfaction at a 
cynical epigram. 

Mark smiled gravely. 

' You do not, then, believe in the existence 
of this uncle ?' 

' What uncle ? 

' Surely I explained to you that at the 
inquest Lady Hatherley stated that the mys- 
terious stranger from Harwich who, as we 
suppose, helped her to convert the jewels into 
money, was her uncle.' 

Dick made a gesture of surprise. 

* No doubt you mentioned it, but my head 
was so full of all the other details. I think I 
hardly heeded that particular one. Did she 
give him any name V 

' Yes ; a name so well known, at one time, 
in our family, that it alone made me doubt 
the genuineness of her tale. She called hinji 
Ralph Mercer.' 

' By Jove ! Of course, it is then our 
reprobate.' 

' Your reprobate ?' 
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' Yes ; our own particular specimen of the 
genus. My good little step-mother's scamp 
of a brother. He was the only scamp that 
had appeared in the Mercer family for gene- 
rations, and consequently plunged a large 
assortment of maiden aunts and several half- 
sisters of domestic tendencies into the greatest 
possible consternation. He decamped to 
America, in comparative youth, with a sum 
of money borrowed, without the ceremony of 
asking, from his employers, and hardly large 
enough to have made the adventure worth its 
risks.' 

' Yes,' assented Mark, ' and was only not 
prosecuted because those same employers had 
consideration for his family.' 

* They were in some way related, I think/ 
answered Dick. 'I know their name was 
Redfem, and that was my step-mother's 
maiden name. The poor soul adored this 
brother, having indeed such a big heart that 
she never can fill it without the help of a good 
deal of rubbish. When she first married my 
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father, and I was quite a little fellow, I re- 
member this Ralph used to turn up at 
irregular intervals, always hungry, always 
needy, and to the same extent mysterious. 
The mother, ever anxious to think well of 
everybody, was greatly worried about him, 
but we have of late years not been favoured 
by him with any signs of life. I expect 
he has been drawing so largely on his wits 
for a means of livelihood that he found it 
convenient to cut his old connections.' 

' Then you knew nothing of his recent re- 
lations with Lady Hatherley T 

' Nothing whatever. Where Gerty can 
have met him is a thing that beats me 
altogether. He must have scented her 
prosperity from afar, and swooped down 
upon her with a fine natural appetite for 
" pickings." ' 

Mark smoked for a little while in silence. 

* If, as you say, he has been living by his 
wits, he has probably been once or twice 
^' wanted " by the police. In that case, the 
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task of discovering his present abode and 
alias (for doubtless he has an alias) would be 
very easy.' 

' Humph,' said Dick. 'Let us wait awhile 
before applying to the secret intelligence de- 
partment. Perhaps we shall get an answer to 
cur advertisement.' 

Mark agreed, more than half divining 
Richard's thought. This was that sleeping 
dogs are best let lie. Ralph Mercer was by 
no means the kind of relative upon whom 
it is advisable to turn the strong light of 
publicity ; and Gertrude, in her mingled 
audacity and inexperience, might prove to 
be more compromised in some undertaking 
of his than her &mily would care to have 
known. 

' She may have meant no actual harm, and 
yet have got herself into the mischief's own 
scrape,' was her brother's candid but not un- 
feeling reflection. 

And Mark, being much of the same opinion, 
was willing enough to wait. 
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The inquest was resumed, and all the 
coroner's acuteness foiling to discover any- 
thing, the jury finally gave a verdict of 
'Death from natural causes.' To be sure. 
Lady Hatherley's disappearance was suspicious ; 
but it was the only suspicious circumstance. 
' One swallow does not make a summer ;' and 
the first keen edge had worn off the public 
appetite for scandal. 

This happy result attained, Mark repeated 
the advertisement ; but with no effect. Mean- 
while Mrs. Dallas wrote daily in growing 
alarm, and even Mr. Dallas began to show 
signs of anxiety. Consequently the two 
young men found themselves at last with 
no choice but to apply to a confidential 
inquiry office ; and within a very short time 
they thence learnt all that the reader has 
known before them. That is to say, they 
were informed that Lady Hatherley on quit- 
ting The Limes had taken refuge with her 
uncle, and had, the next day or so, been 
placed by him in the household of Mr. 
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Graham. As Grertrude's interview with Dr. 
Kenyon had taken place but a few hours 
before the despatch of these particulars, her 
sudden departure for Paris was not in- 
eluded in the agency's information. There- 
fore, ' The best thing to be done is to call at 
Mr. Graham's and see Lady Hatherley,' said 
Mark. 

' The very best.' 

And it was so settled. The letter had 
reached them by the morning's post j and 
two o'clock found them at Mr. Graham's 
door. 

* Is Lady Hatherley in ?' asked Mark of the 
servant. 

She stared. 

* Nobody of that name here, sir.' 

Mark and Richard exchanged glances, and 
the latter bit his lip. An alias and all the 
miystery it suggested would be just like Ger- 
trude's folly. 

* This is Mr. Graham's house, is it not ? Is 
he in ?' 
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He was, and they were ushered into 
the drawing-room, where the maid left them 
while she went to carry their cards to Mr. 
Graham. 

He came quickly — wonderfully so for him 
— and was accompanied by Dr. Kenyon, 
under whose gravity a person knowing him 
very well might have detected some excite- 
ment. 

' Mr. Dallas ?' began Mr. Graham in- 
quiringly, his glance travelling from one 
to the other of his visitors, Eichard 
stepped forward. ^Miss Dallas's brother, I 
presume ?' 

' Yes. Is my sister in ?' 

' In ? She is gone.* 

' Gone ?' 

' Went yesterday. We were very sorry to 
lose her, my son and I ; but she would go. 
She said she had received bad news or some- 
thing, and was returning to Paris. I sup- 
pose she knows her own affairs best, but the 
suddenness of her decision annoyed and dis- 
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turbed my son/ said Mr. Graham, with a 
slight suspicion of testiness in his accent and 
manner. 

Mark and Richard, knowing nothing about 

Mr. Graham or Mr. Graham's son, and not 
finding anything very apposite to remark, re- 
mained silent 

' She suited Ned. There are not many 
people who do please him, poor lad ! and I 
had been a long time making up my mind to 
have a stranger in the house. Perhaps 
she found something to complain of ; if so, I 
wish she had said it. Do you know why she 
left ?' wound up Mr. Graham, suddenly turn- 
ing to Dick. 

' I think we had better tell all the circum- 
stances. Will you do it, Hatherley ?' said the 
young man. 

And thus admonished, Mark related the 
whole story, explaining Gertrude's position, 
her identity, her wild scare at the inquest, the 
perfect groundlessness of her fears, and so on, 
Mr. Graham listening all the while with an 
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irascibility which was so largely mixed with \ 
sympathy for Gertrude, that he could hardly 
be polite to Mark. Accordiug to his views 
it must be somebody's fault that such a 
nice young woman had been wrongfully sus- 
pected and needlessly alarmed ; and Mark 
being the most prominent of her connections 
whom Mr. Graham could lay hold of at the 
moment, seemed to him the most obvious 
person to attack. 

' Tut-tut ! Your father's wife ! Surely she 
might have been protected from such insult/ 
said the unreasonable Egyptologist. 

* I am afraid that in the late development of 
this business I am the most to blame, after all,' 
quietly interposed Dr. Kenyon, finding that 
Mark did not care to justify himself. 

' You ?' 

' I ! This lady — Miss Dallas, as we have 
been accustomed to call her — was, you must 
confess, Mr. Graham, introduced to you by a 
very suspicious character.' 

' Suspicious !' interrupted Mr. Graham • 
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* The best fellow in the world ! Amused 
Ned by the hour at Brighton.' 

Dr. Kenyon shrugged his shoulders. 

* You never seemed to know much about 
Mr. Mercer, and, if I may so express it, Mr. 
Mercer seemed to know less about himself. 
He introduces to you without warning a 
lady, young, beautiful, well-educated, who 
brings no references, but, on the other hand, 
makes no kind of objection to entering a 
household with no mistress at the head 
of it' 

' And where was the harm of that ?' again 
broke in Mr. Graham, looking rather red, too, 
for, like most scholars, he was as prudish as 
an elderly spinster. 

'No harm whatever,' resumed the doctor 
coolly. ' If I bring forward these facts, it is 
simply because they furnish the only — and 
I own I find them now a very inadequate — 
explanation of my conduct. In a word, I 
judged from the outside of things, and thought 
it likely that Miss Dallas was in an excep- 
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tional position. So far, even from what 
those gentlemen have told us, you must 
admit that I was not wrong. In an evil 
moment of leisure, I read in the Times an 
advertisement for a missing lady, whose 
description seemed to me to correspond 
singularly to Miss Dallas. I showed it to 
her. She grew troubled — ^a little angry ; 
would, however, explain nothing, and stated 
an immediate intention of leaving ; and the 
very same day she put that intention into 
execution.' 

'And why the deuce could you not tell 
all this before?' exclaimed Mr. Graham. 

' The lady had chosen her own solution to 
her difficulties. I was not bound to convey 
to you my suspicions, which, indeed, have 
turned out in a great measure unnecessary,' 
said Dr. Kenyon, who, however, made the 
admission in a tone through which there 
pierced a very curious resentment. 

His three hearers were men, and troubled 
themselves very little about his tones or their 
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meanings. A more curious and more ob- 
servant listener might have concluded that 
Dr. Kenyon was di^dded between interest in 
Gertrude, and some annoyance mth himself 
for the feeling. 

* I should like you to tell your sister that 
this house is always open to her/ presently 
resumed Mr. Graham, again addressing Dick. 
' She made herself most agreeable, and Ned 
misses her sadly. For his sake alone, I 
should be delighted to have her back again, 
and I should be glad also if she gave me a 
less selfish reason for welcoming her, by being 
willing to return.' 

* You are very kind, but ' — Dick paused, 
and glanced at Mark — 'I hope that Lady 
Hatherley will not feel, or fancy herself 
obliged again to be a companion,' said the 
latter gravely. 

'I beg your pardon,' said Mr. Graham, 
looking rather embarrassed. ' You told me, 
of course, that she is your father's widow; 
but I have been so surprised, and — ah — ^by 
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the strangeness and — ah — unexpectedness of 
this story, that I do not think I have quite 
realized every point I — ah — very stupid of 
me. Hatherley? I knew some Hatherleys 
once, thirty-five years ago, in America.' 

* Those were, perhaps, my father's cousins/ 
said Mark, interested. 

His late necessary examination of many 
family papers had given him a fuller know- 
ledge of the Hatherley history, and had 
awakened in him a curiosity to know more 
ahout those kinsfolk in whose hearts and 
round whose names so much bitterness had 
raged. That long dead and gone Esther 
Hatherley, who had so irrevocably alienated 
her brother, Mark's grandfather, by her 
marriage — ^had especially attracted the young 
man's imagination. For among his father's 
old letters were some written when Sir John 
was himself in America. They mentioned 
his cousins — half pleadingly, Mark thought — 
as though deprecating ^ his father's anger. 
There were some subtle touches of a soft feel- 
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ing, almost of tenderness, in the way he 

wrote of his cousins ; especially of one of them, 

the eldest, Margaret, with whom it was very 

plain that old Mr. Hatherley, not without 

some show of reason, had suspected his son 

of being in love. Mark, remembering that 

his own mother's name was Margaret, had 

thought that possibly some resemblance in 

more ^than the name, to his first love, had 

determined his father's final choice of a wife. 

Mark recalled his mother very distinctly — 

her ethereal beauty, her shadowy grace ; the 

charm of her gentleness, the pathos of her 

affliction, had remained to him as the most 

graciously mournful of memories. He had 

felt her loss as keenly as a reserved and 

sensitive child could ; he had cherished the 

recollection of her all the more that his father 

had seemed very quickly to forget her. And 

nobody that Mark had ever met seemed to 

have known his mother, or was able to tell 

him anything about her. This mystery, if 

mystery it was, heightened the poetry of her 
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image in her son's mind ; and lately, in read- 
ing of this other ^ Margaret,' he had seemed,, 
although he knew it must be fency, to gain 
a clearer image of his mother. He sat silent 
for a few moments, then, unconsciously inter- 
rupting Mr. Graham in some remarks to 
Richard, said : 

' These Hatherleys that you knew in 
America, sir — may I ask where they were 
living?' 

' In Philadelphia.' 

^ Then they were my cousins. There were 
several daughters?' 

' Yes : extremely pretty girls. The eldest, 
Margaret, was beautiful, but she was un- 
fortunately deaf and dumb.' 

Mark looked so unaccountably startled that 
Mr. Graham paused for an instant in sheer 
surprise ; then, finding him silent, con- 
tinued : 

' I was a schoolboy still in those days, but 
I remember thinking her singularly lovely ; 
and there was a curious story about her which 
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interested me. She had been, so to speak, 
only lent to her &mily/ 

^Lent?' 

* Yes. She had become deaf, and conse- 
quently dumb, through some accident ; I 
forget the details, but I know it happened 
when she was only about two years old. 
Her father, who up to that moment had 
adored her as his first-bom, took the most 
imnatural aversion to her. One has heard 
of men who have this shrinking from physical 
imperfection ; sometimes it runs in families.' 

' It apparently ran very much in ours,' said 
Mark. ' My grandfather, I know, had it to the 
same extent probably as his brother.' 

' Ah ! in the case of poor Margaret Hather- 
ley the consequences were less evil than might 
have been feared. For she touched the heart 
of a rich, eccentric widower, who adopted her 
and gave her his name. And as the years 
.went on his love for her became a kind of 
monomania, so that he could not bear people 
to know that she was not his child. He tried 
VOL. III. 48 
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in every way to separate her from her family^ 
and only lent her, as I have said, for a brief 
space to her dying mother, who had not seen 
her for years, who had pined for the sight of 
her, and after many supplications had at last 
wrung from Mr. Lyndon the permission to see 
her for a few weeks before he carried her oflF 
for ever to England.' 

' Lyndon I Did you say Lyndon ?' inter- 
rupted Mark, pale with unusual emotion. 

* Yes, that was his name. He really was a 
little mad. He had never told this girl that 
she was not his daughter, and would not allow 
her father and mother to reveal their relation- 
ship to her. They were, in her eyes, to be 
great friends of his. I remember how pathetic 
it was to watch the yearning glance with 
which Mrs. Hatherley sometimes followed her 
unconscious daughter, who was very sweet 
and gentle, but perhaps a little cold ; or, pos- 
sibly, it was not coldness, but only her afflic- 
tion, which always seemed to make her the 
denizen of another sphere. Her adopted father 
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only lived for her. And I remember her visit 
to her family was cut short by his jealousy. A 
young man — also a Hatherley — came out from 
England, and fell in love with Margaret. He 
was very indignant at old Lyndon's preten- 
sions, and always said the girl should be 
enlightened. And he wanted to marry her, 
but the old man carried her away, and what 
happened afterwards I never heard.' 

Mark made no answer, for his heart was too 
full of bitterness for speech. Mr. Graham 
thought him absent-minded, and turned again 
to talk to Richard. An animated conversation 
between himself and the latter, in w^hich Dr. 
Kenyon joined, began about Etruscan coins, 
theories as to Etruscan speech, and so on : 
subjects on which Dick was always interested 
and interesting. Mark, meanwhile, sat quite 
mute, for the blow which he had just received 
was a terrible one. He knew now that all the 
wealth which his father had first employed, 
then squandered, and all that by which he 
himself, in countless advantages of education 

48—2 
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and up-bringing, had benefited, had been 
obtained through a deception as elaborate as 
it was base ; for even though in the end Mr. 
Hatherley might so far have forgiven John's 
marriage as to leave him a portion of his 
money, he certainly would never have disin- 
herited his other children in his eldest son's 
favour, had he known whom that son had 
taken to wife. He would have objected to 
Margaret Hatherley on many grounds : first, 
because, through her mother and (more dis- 
tantly) through her father, she was doubly 
John's cousin ; next, because of her affliction ; 
and, finally, because she was the daughter 
of a man whom old Mr. Hatherley had 
hated. 

Mark was proudly and fastidiously upright, 
with an uprightness that had, perhaps, some 
alloy of arrogance. It was, therefore, cruelly 
humiliating to him to feel that for long years 
his father had wronged and defrauded the 
people whom Mark, in the midst of his care 
for them, had disliked and despised. Mrs. 
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Hatherley, Flossie, Mary Kussell — he had 
meant to do what he could for them and then 
dismiss them from his life. Now five minutes' 
conversation — ^the reminiscences of a strangej*, 
had sufficed to transform these dependents on 
his bounty into claimants for a retribution far 
beyond his means ! Well, it was a duty the 
more, a further sacrifice exacted from him — 
the consummation of his ruin. Not one coin of 
such ill-gotten gains should cling to his fingers 
—on this he was resolved ; and, having once 
accepted this conclusion, he put all regret 
away from him mth a characteristic grave 
serenity. 

He rose then to go, apologized for his intru- 
sion, and promised to give Mr. Graham news 
of Gertrude as soon as he should know any- 
thing himself. 

On getting back to The Limes, they re- 
ceived a visit from Mrs. Burton. She had been 
in a state of great exhilaration lately, having 
been taken up and patronized by a distant and 
semi-aristocratic connection of Mr. Burton's, 
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a certain Hon. Mrs. Shirley, who, for reasons 
of her own, had invited the vicar's pretty wife 
to spend a fortnight with her in London. The 
invitation, coming as it did unexpectedly, had 
so scattered Mrs. Burton's wits (all that por- 
tion of them, that is, not concentrated upon 
making the most of Mrs. Shirley), that she 
had actually started for Ma}^air, leaving be- 
hind the half-finished budget of Gertrude's 
iniquities that she had been compiling for 
Winifi-ed. From London she had only found 
time to despatch sundry little billets full of 
rapturous hints at one thing, bewildering 
innuendoes at another, and a forest of notes of 
admiration in every page. Back at Elmsleigh, 
she had completed the first budget, supple- 
mented it with a further one descriptive of 
^ dear^ refined Mrs. Shirley,' and came now 
to glean fresh news, if possible, fi'om Dick 
Dallas. 

^ How d'ye do ?' she said, with an air of 
languid elegance, copied from her late sur- 
roundings. ' Lady Hatherley has written, I 
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presume. No ? Gone back to Paris ? Ah ! 
I hope my dear daughter — Have I heard from 
Winifred lately ? you say. No ; she does not 
often write. It is the fashion of the present 
day to be a little forgetful of parents. But I 
don't complain ; she is my sweet child all the 
same. I hope soon to have her with me. 
J)ear Mrs. Shirley is most anxious to make 
her acquaintance.' 

' Who is Mrs. Shirley ?' inquired Dick pro- 
vokingly. 

* The Honourable Mrs. Shirley, a daughter 
of Lord Walrush, a most charming, elegant, 
spiritmlle woman ; but I think it is very likely 
you have never heard of her,' answered Mrs. 
Burton, in a tone of ineflPable impertinence. 
* Her acquaintance will be invaluable to my 
darling child. Winifred is naturally most 
refined, but her surroundings of late have not 
been everything I could wish.' 

' I dare say Gerty has gone to her now,' re- 
marked Dick casually, his eyes fixed on a 
picture. 
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Mrs. Burton gave a theatrical start. 

'I hope not. I mean, of course — I trust 
that Winifred will give no advice. With her 
youth and inexperience, she is perhaps a little 
too fond of advising ; and now that I am not 
with her, she cannot be too careful. Be- 
sides, her life is an austere one. She is 
devoted to her art. I wish her to be devoted 
to her art.' 

^ You used always to complain of that in 
her/ exclaimed Mark. 

But Mrs. Burton ignored this remark. 
People with inconvenient memories are really 
too ill-bred ! 

' Are you soon leaving Elmsleigh ?' she 
asked, looking at him with perfectly expres- 
sionless eyes. 

' As soon as everything is sold off. But I 
shall not go without calling to wish you 
good-bye, Mrs. Burton. When a fellow is 
ruined, his chief consolation lies in friend- 
ship,' answered Mark, with very grim 
humour. 
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Mrs. Burton was lost in dreamy contempla- 
tion of the prospect from the window, and 
apparently did not hear him. Very shortly 
afterwards she took her leave, and Dick, 
opening the door for her, observed airily : 

* I shall be sure to let you know what news 
Grerty gives of Winifred/ 

An elaborate little shudder at his familiarity ; 
a glance from half-closed eyelids, that took 
him in from the crown of his head to the tips 
of his boots, and expressed her full sense of his 
insignificance, were all Mrs. Burton's reply. 

^ Of all the insufferable pieces of aflfectation 

and pretence ' began Dick, when she was 

fairly gone. 

' Don't waste good abuse on her, my dear 
fellow ; she is not worth it,' interrupted Mark, 
with gloomy disgust. 

Later in the evening, a diversion was caused 
to their thoughts by the entrance of a servant 
with a telegram. 

' From Paris,' said Mark, and tore it open. 




CHAPTER VI. 



A LAST INTERVIEW. 



5N these days, "Winifred often reflected 
mournfully on the curious mode in 
which her past had dropped away 
fitjm her. Her mother had formed new ties ; 
her adopted mother, Mrs. Russell, counted 
for nothing in her life ; Gertrude was missing ; 
Mark estranged. All that remained to her 
was Martha Freake, of whose existence two 
years before she had hardly known ; and now 
it was all too visible that Martha herself must 
soon go. She was growing rapidly weaker; 
daily more in need of tending ; and Winifred's 
time was almost exclusively absorbed in 
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nursing her. Dolly, indeed, was willing 
enough to help; but she had her lessons to 
give, and, moreover, Martha cared for nobody 
but Winifred to be with her. She did not 
ever say this; she remained exquisitely un- 
selfish to the last ; but Winifred divined her. 
And these last few days of constant care 
seemed to the generous girl very little to give 
to one whose life had been so devoid of joy. 
The pain of seeing Martha die was largely 
made up of regret for the love and the hope 
that she had never known. 

Some such thought Winijfred expressed one 
day ; when Martha said to her : 

' Yet you throw away your own hopes with 
both hands.' 

* Admitting that to be true, they are at 
least mine to throw away. I have not been 
defrauded of them.' 

' I suppose I was very strange when you 
first knew me ?' 

' A little. But you are utterly different 
now,' 
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This was quite true. A kind of solemn 
gentleness had come over Martha, which some- 
times almost awed Winifred ; for she felt that 
such calm must be the forerunner of death. 
After a little, Martha spoke again. 

' When I recall the long years of mono- 
tonous agony that I spent before you came, 
I seem to myself to have been under a 
torturing spell. I was like the people in fairy- 
tales whom an evil enchantment bereaves of 
human faculties. All that seemed alive in me 
at times was a dumb, unceasing sense of pain. 
And whenever this depression ceased, as I 
think it did with a certain regularity, I became 
unnaturally excited — eager — unquiet. And, 
what I never could shake off in this second 
phase, was a cruel restlessness of mind — ^an 
unceasing whirl of fragmentary ideas and 
torturing recollections. Ah! Winifred, your 
invitation to come and live with you stilled 
that demon-dance for ever. With you I 
have known over again the rapture of perfect 
rest.' 
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Winifred made no answer. Only softly 
stroked the thin grey hair from Martha's 
temples, and kissed her sunken cheek. 

' A lady is waiting in the salon to see you, 
Freda,' said Dolly, putting her head inside 
the door; and added, when Winifred had 
joined her in the passage, * Who do you sup- 
pose it is ? Who but Aunt Mary !' 

* Aunt Mary !' exclaimed Winifred, in sur- 
prise, and hurried to the modest sitting-room, 
dubbed by Dolly a salon. Mrs. Russell, 
large, robust, fretftil, upheld as she had ever 
been by the abiding sense of her grievances, 
was seated in a comfortable armchair, every 
line of her attitude a protest. With a warm 
rush of associations that had a joy of its own, 
Winifred went forward, her hand outstretched ; 
but Mrs. Russell did not relax in any way 
from the stony resentment of her air. 

' When did you come ? Are the Bonnards 
with you ? Why have you not written ? I 
would have gone to meet you. Are you 
quite well ? I ' began Winifred, pouring 
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out all these questions eagerly, one after an- 
other. 

' I arrived * last night — alone of course : 
what am I that anybody should bear me 
company? I did not write, for I presumed 
that you were busy : are you not always busy 
about everything except that which, in my 
day, would have been considered your duty ? 
As to myself, you are well — I think you have 
grown stouter: what does it matter how I 
am?' 

' I should not like you to be suffering/ 
murmured Winifred, quite disconcerted. 

* You are very good,' was the icy reply. 
A pause, during which Mary's large, cold 
grey eyes travelled from one piece of furniture 
to the other, in the little room. 

' Will you take off your bonnet ?' resumed 
Winifred. 

* I am very well as I am. I expected to 
find you in a garret. But I ought to have 
remembered that a person who spends the 
better part of her earnings on herself can 
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naturally enjoy more comfort than when 
she remembers the claims of others upon 
her; 

^ Dolly Hatherley helps to support the 
household, Aunt Mary. And you must know 
that a large share of my earnings goes to 
relieve a need that is not my own/ retorted 
Winifred, turning pale under the very stern- 
ness of her own rebuke. 

' She is not dead then yet, your friend ?' 

No answer from the girl, only a look that 
should have pierced Mary like a spear had 
she been capable of feeling it. But it merely 
irritated her, because making her a little 
ashamed of the deliberate callousness of her 
own question, which had been simply intended 
to wound Winifred. 

' You might answer, I think, instead of 
staring theatrically, and insulting your poor 
aunt. If yom' uncle were alive, you would 
not dare to treat me in such a way.' 

' For his sake I would do anything for you 
— anything except so far condone the ^^Tong 
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you once did and have never righted, as to 
sit patiently by and hear you speak heartlessly 
of your victim.' 

Mrs. Russell burst into a loud, harsh 
laugh. 

'Victim, indeed!' she exclaimed, strug- 
gling to speak through the hysterical fury 
that sent sobs into her throat and threatened 
to choke her. ' It is part of your Pharisaism 
to remind me for ever of the past. You think 
to exalt your own virtue by it: or rather, 
what you call virtue, and I call selfish 
hypocrisy. Of course it's grand, very grand 
indeed, when one loves one's own way, to call 
the getting it "expiation of other people's 
sins." I am only a commonplace person, but 
I can see through fine words and false pre^ 
tences as well as anybody else. It's when 
one finds ordinary duty difficult to do that 
one is taken with a love for something 
" higher." Do you suppose I cannot under- 
stand your flimsy affectation of being more 
unforgiving than my " victim "."^ In old days 
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she would not have hurt a hair of my head. 
If she would punish me now it must be your 
feult/ 

Winifred stood petrified, and, perhaps for 
the first time in her life, almost scared; so 
unexpected was this outburst of rage, and 
to her so revolting in its brutal stupidity. 

* I do not understand you,' she exclaimed 
at last, amazement being the first of her 
many feelings to find expression. 

* I understand myself,' answered Mary, 
with a sudden return to quietness. ' And I 
dare say Martha Freake will understand me 
also.' 

' She is dying,' said Winifi-ed. 
' But not dead. I know she is not dead, 
and I will see her.' 
And she rose. 
' See her ? Why ?' cried the girl, springing 

to the door to bar its passage. * Aunt 
Mary, be merciful. Every breath that she 
draws now is a pain to her. One moment's 
agitation might kill her !' 
VOL. in. 49 
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' You had better let me pass, Winifred. I 
know more than you think,' 

Winifred's arms fell to her side: she stood 
staring, bewildered even more than by Mary's 
words, by the evil smile which accompanied 
them. 

' Don't force me to throw off the mask,' con- 
tinued Mrs. Russell insolently. 

' The mask ? Are you mad ?' 

'Not yet; although I am sure it is a 
wonder my troubles have not made me so. 
Stand aside, I say.' 

She made an imperious gesture, and her 
voice rose to shrill fury. 

' Not until you promise me to be calm,' an- 
swered Winifred stubbornly, every sentiment 
she had in revolt. 

Exasperated, Mary seized her by the 
wrists, and, surprise giving her the advantage, 
absolutely flung the petrified girl aside. Then 
she threw open the door, stepped swiftly 
across the passage, and, helped Heaven knows 
by what instinct, made straight for the dying 
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woman's room. Winifred followed, trembling 
in every limb, but resolute to shield Martha, 
come what might. On the threshold of the 
sick-chamber Mary paused an instant, and 
her whole appearance underwent a sudden, 
surprising change. Her large figure seemed 
to grow smaller ; her heated features com- 
posed themselves to something approaching 
a smile ; humility, cringing humility, was ex- 
pressed in every line of her. She crossed the 
room with stealthy tread, paused beside the 
bed, and put out her hands, saying : 

' Well, Patty ?' 

Martha had been lying up to that moment 
among her pillows, stretched out in her 
weakness almost as straightly as on a bier. 
Something of the rapt surprise . of eternity 
was already in her eyes, and she seemed as a 
rule to notice little that was going on around 
her. Half an hour's conversation such as that 
she had just had with Winifred would ex- 
haust her for the remainder of the day. She 

would then lie quite still, letting people come 

4 o > 
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and go, fixing on them sometimes her mourn- 
ful eyes, but giving otherwise no sign that she 
was aware of their presence. She had, indeed, 
for all but Winifi^ed, something of that 
strange indiflference inexorably cruel in its 
divorce from human sentiment which wTaps 
the departing soul. 

Not until Mary stood beside the bed did she 
seem to observe her : she mutely turned upon 
her a long, serenely questioning glance. 

Mary's face fell a little, and she broke into a 
nervous laugh. 

' You do not remember me, perhaps ?' 

' Yes ; I remember you. You are Mary 
Hatherley.' 

*Not Hatherley any longer now — Russell. 
You have not forgotten poor Walter ?' Mary 
spoke jauntily. ' You know he is dead. I 
have been very unhappy all my life, 
Patty.' 

All at once, to Winifi-ed's amazement, terror 
even, Martha raised herself and sat up- 
right. She lifted her wasted hands, and hold- 
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ing them between herself and her cousin, 
uttered the one word : 

^GoT 

' Martha !* 

The fretful tones of the protest rang through 
the room. 

'Go!' repeated the dying woman, in just 
the same voice as before — a voice of passion- 
less command. A torrent of spite and rage 
swept over Mary's face, but for some reason 
she controlled herself. 

* Now, Martha, don't be unkind. You are 
feeling poorly, I dare say ; not quite yourself. 
I am sure this is a horrid room for you — so 
little air. And doubtless you have been pre- 
judiced agaiQst me. I am such an unfortunate 
creature, nobody has ever made allowances 
for me ; and perhaps in a few things I have 
not behaved quite well. But repentance 
washes out sins, you know. I hope you 
are not going to forget that. You used 
always to be a good Christian. And I 
am so lonely — you must come home 
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with me — and let me nurse you — me love 



you 

' Go r 

Mary, checked in the flow of her wheedling 
self-justification, stood with parted lips of 
dismay. 

' Aunt Mary, I entreat of you, come away !' 
cried Winifred, half terrified herself at the new 
strength in Martha's voice and the stony calm 
of her face. 

* I won't go !' shrieked Mrs. Russell, burst- 
ing into tears. ' It is you standing there with 
your solemn air that prevents her listening to 
me. I dare say you have been signalling to 
her from behind my back. She was alwaj^s 
weak, but she loved me. Martha, tell this 
girl who has come between us that you loved 
me!' 

' Why have you come ? What is it you 
want ?' 

' What do I want ? Patty, how strange 
you are! I heard you were ill, and I am 
sure it is very natural that I should wish to 
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see you again. And I want you to come to 
me — I have told you so already. I should 
have had you long ago, only that it wouldn't 
be unfortunate me if I had not been always 
so poor. Walter — well, he's dead now, and 
I suppose I must not blame him; but his 
prospects did not turn out at all what we 
expected in old days. As for John, you 
know how wicked he was, Patty: he behaved 
badly enough to you ; and what was more, 
prevented me from ever explaining things. 
But all that is past and gone. Now I am my 
own mistress ; not rich, for people with great 
professions of generosity still manage to keep 
me out of my own : but I have a little. I am 
alone, with not a soul to care for me ; I think 
it very likely that I have not long to live, and 
I should so much like to spend the last days 
of my existence (wretched enough it has 
been!) with you, dear Patty.' 

Mary paused quite breathless; enchanted 
with her speech and her various professions, 
which sounded so well as even to deceive 
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herself. Finding that Martha did not answer, 
she advanced a step nearer, and again coax- 
ingly put out her hand. 

* And it was for this that you came, now 
when I am on the brink of the grave ? You 
wished to poison my latest moments — to 
remind me, I having nearly forgotten it, that 
the world is fuller of hate than of love, of 
falsehood than of truth, of cruelty than of 
tenderness ? You would have me go into 
eternity with a double blasphemy on my lips 
— the blasphemy of pretending to forgive you, 
Mary Hatherley ; the blasphemy of diminish- 
ing by that pretence the full acknowledgment 
and perfect sense of the goodness, the sweet- 
ness, and the generous pity of the girl whom 
you have just defamed ?' 

It would be impossible to describe how 
Martha uttered these words — her voice 
vibrating without one tone of passion in 
it, her eyes glowing with a sombre fire, her 
wasted face illumined with a light so far 
removed from earthly feeling that it was like 
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the light of prophecy. Winifred dared not 
speak nor move: she was awe-stricken in 
the presence of a power which she had not 
suspected and could not understand. 

But with Mary, want of comprehension 
meant want of reverence and of shame, 

'Eternity?' she echoed furiously, 'you are 
well prepared indeed to face it. If these are 
your Christian feelings ' 

'Hush!' said Martha. 'If I have no for- 
giveness it is because you have no remorse. 
The love I once had for you, my cousin, has 
not turned to hatred ; and I would hurt you 
as little now as in the past. No thought of 
anger against you has troubled the long agony 
of my ferewell to this world. But as I have 
parted, one by one, with God's greatest gifts 
— ^with joy, with faith, with hope, in the end 
well-nigh with reason, I have gained at least 
that clearer insight by which I now can read 
your soul. And I tell you that in assuring 
you of pardon, I should but utter a mockery 
of the promise divinely given to the sinner 
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who repents. Across the gulf set between us 
by your wanton, unexpiated wrong, we can 
never clasp hands. At the most, I can pity — 
profoundly pity you for your heart unthawed 
by love and your eyes unsealed by truth. 
Because of all the gladness that you have not 
known, and can never know, I am sorry for 
you — Mary.' 

Her voice fell to a cadence of solemn pathos ; 
Winifred covered her face with her hands, and 
at last a chord, not of feeling, indeed, but of 
superstitious terror, vibrated in Mary Russell. 
She retreated from the bed with a shuddering 
cry, shrill in its feeble and petulant protest 
against the judgment that had overtaken her. 
Winifred, roused by it, looked up; then 
sprang towards Martha, frightened at the grey, 
awful change that she saw stealing over her 
face. Mary's hysterical sobs grew louder, 
and Winifred turned to her with a distracted 
look : how should she induce her to go ? At 
this moment she became aware that Dolly was 
in the room; since when, or summoned by 
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what instinct, she did not know. And, before 
she had time to speak, her little Mend went 
up to Mrs. Bussell and said in a tone of cool 
authority : 

* I think you had better come with me to 
the salon. Aunt Mary/ 

Strange to say, Mary went, limply pro- 
testing, indeed, but incapable of true re- 
sistance. 

* Sit down there,' said Dolly, when they 
reached the sitting-room, and pointed to a 
sofii, on to which Mary subsided and gave 
way to louder weeping. 

' I should try to calm myself,' resumed 
Dolly composedly — as composedly as a doctor 
to an excited patient. 

'How c — c — can I calm myself?' sobbed 
Mrs. Russell. ' I am the most m — miserable 
woman on the face of the globe. N — nobody 
cares for me ; everybody insults me. I am 
robbed and neglected and t — taken advantage 
of in every way, by the vipers that I have 
nourished in my bosom.' 
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' Ah!' remarked Dolly. ' I will make you 
some tea.' And she set about it ; brought 
the cups ; fetched some biscuits ; lighted a 
spirit-lamp, and sat down to wait for the 
water to boil. 

' Martha always had a nasty twist in her 
character ; but now I think she is a little 
mad, don't you?' and Mrs. Russell, some- 
what cheered, raised swollen features of in- 
quiry towards Dolly, 

' Trouble does aiFect the mind very often ; 
and Miss Freake has had a great deal of 
trouble,' responded that little person ; and 
somehow the tone of her commonplace words 
made Mary wince. She changed the subject. 

'I never expected to find you so well 
lodged,' she remarked, resuming her criti- 
cism, apparently a hostile one, of the 
room. 

*I don't know whether one can be con- 
sidered well lodged au cinquieme au dessus 
de I'entresol, and with hardly room to turn,' 
answered her companion. 
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* Nevertheless, rents are very dear in 
Paris, and this apartment must cost some- 
thing more than a song. How much 
do you pay ?' Mary asked the question 
abruptly. 

' I really don't know. I give Winifred 
what I can spare out of my earnings, and 
she controls expenses. Latterly, she has 
been fortunate in having some portraits to 
paint, and in selling a picture.' 

' So that, what with her earnings and yours, 
and Martha's income, you must be quite 
comfortable ?' 

^MartlwJfi income! Miss Freake has not 
enough for daily meat,' exclaimed Dolly, with 
characteristic energy of denial. 

Mary bit her lip ; and the tea being ready 
now, accepted a cup in silence. 

The door opened, and Winifred put in a 
pale face. 

* Dolly, I want you. Please, dear, go 
to the door if anybody rings. I have sent 
Justine for the doctor. Oh, Dolly! Martha 
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is dying/ These were the words that she 
whispered outside the drawing-room door. 

Dolly's eyes filled with tears : for her 
emotions were very easily stirred in these 
days. 

' You will call me if I can do anything : 
and, Freda, I must say good-bye to her/ 

' Yes, yes, dear. But keep our aunt away.' 

'I will do my best. Do you know what 
has brought her? She thinks Martha has 
money.' 

' Money !' 

Winifred repeated the word in amaze- 
ment ; but too full of sorrow and of occu- 
pation for further comment, she made Dolly 
a sign to return to the salon, and herself 
re-entered the bedroom. Dolly found Mrs. 
Russell very suspiciously near the door. 

' What has happened ?' 

'Miss Freake is dying,' was the young 
girl's curt reply. 

^ I must see her,' began Mary. 

* You will wait until the doctor comes, if 
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you please/ interrupted Dolly, with such 
sudden peremptoriness as belongs only to the 
bom ruler. Mary looked baffled, but even 
her stupidity was conscious of the uselessness 
of further efforts ; so she resumed her seat 
in sullen silence, and Dolly mounted guard 
over her. 

Just at sunset Winift^d again appeared, 

'Come,' she said, her face as pallid as 
though her vigil had been counted in nights 
instead of hours. Dolly flew noiselessly, and 
Mrs. Russell followed, with a look in which 
doggedness struggled for the mastery with 
fear. 

In the sick-room, only the muffled noise 
of the street broke the stillness. Martha was 
lying quite peacefully ; her life just ebbing, 
without a sign. 

' Good-bye,' murmured Dolly, weeping, 
but did not stoop to kiss or touch her, 
finding Death, now that she looked upon it, 
more awfully solemn than she had guessed. 
At the sound of the farewell, Martha opened 
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her eyes, and the palest flicker of a smile 
btoke the sunken immobility of her face. 
She moved her head a little, as though wishing 
Winifred to raise it ; and in the very instant 
that this was done, she died. 

Mary, standing at the foot of the bed, had 
possibly spoken ; but if so, the living did 
not heed, and the dead could not hear her. 




CHAPTER VU. 

THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTEE. 

|T was some two or three hours 
after Martha's death, that "Wini- 
fred, the last sad services ren- 
joined the others in the sitting- 
room. 

She found them very silent ; Dolly's eyes 
were swollen with tears, and Mrs. Russell's 
face was full of resentful brooding. 

' Do you sleep here to-night, aunt?' asked 
the girl, sinking wearily into a chair. 
' I presume I shall be in the way.' 
' No, indeed. I will give you up my bed, 
if you do not mind sharing the room with 
VOL. III. 50 
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Dolly. It is nothing to me to sleep on a 

60&.' 

* It was not the want of room that I alluded 
to. I shall certainly stay.' 

'Then I think you might say "Thank 
you," ' muttered Dolly under her breath, but 
Winifred did not say anything ; only raised 
her hand to her head with a tired gesture, 
expressive of supreme indifference for the 
moment to insinuations and suspicions of all 
kinds. Mary, however, could not leave her 
in peace. 

' Will my nephew — will Mr. Mark Hatherley 
be sent for?' 

Winifred started. 

In the emotion that she was conscious of in 
herself at the words she forgot to note their 
scornful intonation. 

' I do not know. I have not thought about 
it. Do you think I ought to send for 
hun?' 

' Of course you ought. I am sure if any- 
body owes poor Martha the last tribute of 
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respect, it is Mark's fether's son, said Dolly 
promptly. 

Her aunt looked at her half interrogatively, 
half angrily : 

* What do you mean ?* 
' Just what I say.' 
'Oh, hush!' 

The wrangle jarred on Winifred's nerves j 
she could not bear it 

* You are very impertinent,' resumed Mrs. 
KusseU, still addressing her younger niece.. 
* I am not surprised at it, for you have been 
in a bad school lately to learn either gratitude 
or good manners. Most people would con- 
sider it very natural that I should seek a 
little peace and comfort with my two nieces, 
one of whom was adopted by myself, while 
the other owes everything to my brother j but 
I know that I am not welcome — I am aware 
that you look upon me as an intruder. You 
had arranged everything nicely, and I have 
come to spoil your plans. Nevertheless, I 
shall not go away; for I have very good 

60—2 
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claims, and I intend to make them heard. 
Also, I shall be glad of an opportmiity to speak 
with Mark Hatherley. High-flown letters 
about poverty and the calls of honour are all 
very well ; but they don't take me in. I have 
been very patient, too patient. In the past I 
asked for nothing. But an end must come 
even to hypocrisy and scheming ; and in the 
future I shall always assert my rights.' 

* Aunt Mary,' said Dolly, in a tone of serious 
politeness, * I think you are a little out of your 
mind. You looked when you were saying 
all that exactly like the last portrait taken of 
my grandfather, which hangs in the dining- 
room of The Limes. He has the look of a 
man who broods over things until they be- 
come distorted ; and I have often heard that, 
before he died, his suspiciousness amounted to 
a disease. It seems to me that you are grow- 
ing like him in character. There is something 
warped about us all.' 

' Dolly ! I will not have you speak in such 
a way,' broke in Winifred, almost angrily. 
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* I am sorry, dear, to annoy you/ was the 
unshaken reply; * but I cannot sit here quietly, 
and hear you insulted and abused in your own 
house. I don't say anything about myself, or 
call it my house, because I contribute so little, 
and because I certainly should not be here if 
it were not for you. You know my opinion 
about you. I have often told you that you 
are too high-flown and all the rest of it. And 
I doubt if you will ever be properly appre- 
ciated by most persons. But, at any rate, I 
know that you are unselfish, kind, and noble; 
and when people come here to worry and annoy 
you, I treat them at the worth of their inten- 
tions, and not at the value of the authority 
which they assume that kinship gives them. 
Ties of blood are all very well, but common 
justice and honesty and elementary politeness 
are better.' 

^Oh, Dolly!' cried Winifi-ed, fiUed with 
such variety of feelings that she hardly knew 
whether to laugh or to cry. 

The light of Dolly's self-satisfaction was 
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still on her bonny face when Justine an- 
nounced that a lady was outside, and would 
take no denial, although assured that neither 
Mademoiselle Winifred nor Mademoiselle Dolly 
could be expected to receive visitors on such 
an evening. 

* Let her in/ said Winifred. A tall, grace- 
ftil figure darkened the doorway. * Gertrude !' 

Gertrude came forward with a great affecta- 
tion of indifference covering an air of subdued 
excitement. She did , not immediately recog- 
nise Mrs. Russell, who was sitting with her 
back to the light : and was put out at the pre- 
sence, as she supposed, of a stranger. She 
had been chilled, too, at the news of Martha's 
death, which had fallen intrusively (as the 
solenm realities of life have a knack of doing) 
into the midst of her seething self-preoccu- 
pation. 

' I am sorry to have come at such a moment, 
Winifred ' 

* Dear G^rty ! don't take that tone ; when 
did you come? Where have you been?' 
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Grertrude did not answer immediately, for 
Mary had risen and spoken migraciously 
enough some words of sullen greeting. It 
was not to be wondered at that she should 
regard her beautiful young sister-in-law with 
"very scanty favour, and Winifred expected 
Gertrude to meet her with a stiffness equal to 
her own. But for the moment personal pre- 
judice in Lady Hatherley seemed to be swal- 
lowed up in some other feeling or mixture of 
feelings which Winifred could not exactly 
make out. There was surprise in her manner, 
and perhaps a little suspicion; annoyance 
also, and yet not mere annoyance at Mary's 
repellent air. 

* I want to speak to you alone,' she said 
to Winifred. 

* Then come into the bedroom. Dolly, I 
suppose you had better remain here.' 

Dolly looked rather crestfallen. 

' Did was it Mr. Dallas — your brother, 

I mean — who brought you back ?' she asked 
eagerly, as Gertrude reached the door; and 
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Winijfred paused indulgently to leave time 
for the answer. 

Of course, Lady Hatherley answered that 
she had arrived by herself, and knew nothing 
whatever about her brother; after which 
Dolly's curiosity fell below zero, and she sub- 
mitted very patiently to the prospect of a 
fresh tSte-a-tSte with her exasperated and sulky 
aunt. 

Once in the bedroom, and in answer to Wini- 
fred's first question as to the cause of her long 
disappearance, Gertrude burst out into one of 
her old tirades, in which the iniquities of Sir 
John, the calumnies circulated at Elmsleigh, the 
suspicions of everybody, her happiness at the 
Grahams', and her disgust at being forced to 
leave them, were mixed up with her invariable 
wealth of self-pity, her usual mad despair at 
her destiny, and her customary railing at the 
imbecility of the world. 

She poured it all out so rapidly that Wini- 
fred could not manage to put in a word for a 
long time ; and it was only when Gertrude at 
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last paused from sheer exhaustion, that she 
quietly said : 

' But, my dear, nobody suspects you any 
m,ora' 

Gertrude sat bolt upright and stared at her. 
She had been nursing her scare so long as to 
warm it into a very respectable entity, and its 
sudden destruction fell upon her with the force 
of a blow. Very dimly, too, she began to per- 
ceive that she might have been a little — just a 
very little ridiculous. 

' I — I don't understand.' 

Then Winifred, in possession since the 
morning of her mother's letter, in which Mrs. 
Burton had said, ' I am told now that {dovbt^ 
less through some judicious hushing up^ of which 
we shall never know the truth) the coroner's 
jury have decided for accidental death ;' aware, 
too, of all the accounts that had reached the 
Dallases from The Limes — ^proceeded to en- 
lighten Gertrude as to the events which had 
taken place since her precipitate departure. 

She carefully suppressed, of course, all 
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unfavourable comments, and laid great stress 
on Mark's efforts, and his own and Dick's 
anxiety. 

That all this gratified Gertrude was evident. 
In fact, relief at the result of the inquest, and 
the sense of having occupied a great nimiber of 
people about herself for more than a fortnight, 
combined to put her into quite a genial mood, 
and inclined her to lend a willing ear to Wini- 
fred's suggestion that she should return to her 
own family. 

' It is not that I am not glad to have you, 
dear ; but I know that your mother has hun- 
gered and thirsted for the sight of your face ; 
and as for Georgie, she has been in the finest 
effervescence of sisterly partisanship that I 
ever witnessed in my life.' 

* I always said there was good in the child,' 
remarked Gertrude magnificently. 

' Then you will go home ?' 

* To oblige you, Winifred, I will make the 
experiment. But if they lecture me, I shall 
leave again — at once^ 
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' Very well, dear/ answered Winifred pa- 
tiently, shrewdly suspecting that this daunt- 
less declaration covered a real desire for 
shelter and repose. ' Dolly shall go with you. 
1 should like her to tell them — about poor 
Martha.' 

* Did Mrs. Russell worry her ?' 

The question surprised Winifred. It might, 
of course, have been suggested by sympathetic 
insight; the sort of instinctive knowledge 
that tells how two people will behave when 
brought together under exceptional circum- 
stances ; but this was very unlike Gertrude, 
who, except in rare instances, considered all 
conduct and character colourless beside her 
own. 

* There was a dreadful scene. But have you 
any special reason for asking, Gerty ?' 

' Oh no !' 

Yet the tone was doubtful. 

They returned to the sitting-room, and 
Dolly was bidden to put on her hat; also, 
thanks to Winifred's thoughtfulness, to tele- 
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graph to Mark, acquainting him with Ger- 
trude's reappearance and Martha's death. 

This news brought the two young men to 
Paris with the smallest possible delay ; and 
the next evening Dick walked in upon his 
assembled family. Gertrude, having been 
made much of for four-and-twenty hours, 
was in the highest good-humoiu*, and actually 
went forward to greet him with an affectionate 
smile. 

' Are you not glad to see me again ?' she 
inquired, a little provoked at the extreme 
cookiess of his manner. 

' Enchant^, mon enfant. But I should have 
been still more so a fortnight ago, when your 
reappearance would have possessed the singular 
charm of appropriateness. However, I must 
not complain ; for your amiable vagaries 
procured me a very pleasant fortnight at The 
Limes with Hatherley, who, though some- 
what freezingly high principled, is a rattling 
good fellow.' 

And Dick, sauntering forward, bestowed a 
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kiss upon his step-mother, pulled Greorgie's ear, 
nodded to his father, and mentioned that he 
should like some supper. 

' Dear Gerty has been giving us a charming- 
account of her stay at the Grahams'; they 
seem such kind people ! I really must write 
to-morrow and thank them,' said Mrs. Dallas, 
an hour later. 

' You arrived last night, I understand,' said 
Richard, abruptly addressing his sister. ' But 
you left the Grahams on the morning of the 
previous day. Where did you spend the 
intermediate time ?' 

Gertrude tossed her head. 

' With my uncle, Ralph Mercer.' 

Mrs. Dallas gave a cry, and dropped 
her work. She had not heard her brother's 
name for years, and was almost painfully 
affected. 

' Where did you meet him ? How did you 
know him? Be good enough to explain,' 
commanded Mr. Dallas curtly. 

' I knew him in Turin.' 
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At this a certain wave of embarrassment 
passed over Grer trade's hearers. The reader 
will remember that she had gone as a teacher 
to a school in Turin, after the Marseilles 
adventure, and this was a subject to which her 
family never alluded. 

*He had drifted there somehow, I really 
never inquired how, and was professor of 
caligraphy (that was what they called it) at 
the school.' 

* I think I remember to have heard that 
some forms of caligraphy — such as the imita- 
tive — ^were much in his line/ interposed Mr. 
Dallas grimly. 

* He was very poor, and very miserable, be- 
ing just then at one of his lowest ebbs, for he 
has wonderful ups and downs,' continued Ger- 
trude. ' He guessed my identity from my 
name; stopped me in the street one day; 
asked me a few questions, and claimed me for 
his niece. At the same time he begged me not 
to mention, even to any of you, that he had 
met me. In feet, he was not known in Turin 
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under his own name, and he was foil of 
mysteries altogether/ 

* Poor dear Ralph!' exclaimed Mrs. Dallas, 
wiping her eyes. ' What a comfort you must 
have been to him, Gerty !' 

* When Dick got me that place at The 
Limes, Ralph was in London, brought thither 
by what adventure I cannot tell ; but he had 
apparently had a stroke of good luck, for he 
was living in quite luxurious lodgings, and 
giving himself the airs of a millionaire. I 
always kept up a kind of connection with him, 
and it was fortunate I did so. For there came 
a moment, as you know, when, thanks to the 
evil destiny that governs all my affairs, I was 
without a friend, or a place to go to, until it 
occurred to me to seek shelter and help from 
him.' 

^He always had a kind heart,' said Mrs. 
Dallas gently, and that was all the answer 
that Gertrude got to her flourish. 

* Why did he write to you so often at The 
Limes ?' questioned Dick. 
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* For money/ replied Gertrude promptly, but 
turned rather red. 

^ And what became of the proceeds of your 
jewels ?' 

^ I asked no questions * (loftily). 

A sardonic laugh from Dick; then Mr. 
Dallas, in his turn, inquired : 

'And where may be the present resting- 
place, and what is the actual occupation, ot 
this interesting person ? 

' To tell the truth,' said Gerty, ' he is on his 
way here.' 

* By Jove !' cried Richard, springing up. * I 
should not be a bit surprised if he were the 
individual with whom we came over in the 
boat to-day. His face struck me dimly as 
femiliar. He talked boulevard French, with 
a British accent, exhibited a diamond ring 

(perhaps it was one of yours, Gerty), and 

forgive me, mother ! you must admit that your 
brother is a remarkable specimen, and has to 
be described somehow,' wound up the young 
man, pausing in his excited description as 
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lie caught sight of his gentle step-mother's 
grieved face. 

' I cannot bear to think of him all alone in 
this big, wicked place, and I, his sister, with a 
home to offer him — ' began Mrs. Dallas, then 
was cut short by an imperious ring at the 
beU. 

' Enter our long-lost !' exclaimed Dick 
theatrically, while his step-mother rose tremb- 
ling in every limb. 

The door was thrown open ; the maid 
hastily effaced herself, and faultlessly dressed, 
benign, and calmly smiling, in walked Ralph. 

' My OAvn darling, darling brother !' And 
Mrs. Dallas fell into the reprobate's arms, with 
aU the fervour of affection bestowed by women 
since the world began upon the scapegrace 
and the spendthrift. 

Ralph was equal to the occasion, and exhi- 
bited a fine air of emotion. Georgie, between 
curiosity and nervousness, was moved to tears ; 
and the Princess Badoura arched her back. 
Otherwise the display of emotion was limited. 

VOL. III. 51 
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* You will have something to eat? You 
will sleep here? You have dined, and prefer 
an hotel ? Unkind ! Georgie, push over that 
armchair for your uncle/ 

' Is this my youngest niece ?' asked Ralph, 
seizing Georgie by a lanky arm, and proceeding 
to inspect her. ^ Too angular as yet, but she 
will run you close in a few years, Gerty. And 
this is doubtless the young gentleman whom I 
remember in petticoats and curls ? As for you, 
Dallas, you are looking remarkably well — 
re- markably well, by George ! And how goes 
the world with you? Always impecuni- 
ously 7 

For once Mr. Dallas found no sarcastic 
retort ; and he looked supremely disgusted. 

' I think that our generation — ^yours and 
mine, Dallas — was principally distinguished 
for robustness of constitution. You are very 
little altered, and I flatter myself so am I.' 

' Humph !' 

' I am just what you remember me ; incur- 
ably young ; the best fellow in the world, but 
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too confiding. There is no specimen of human 
depravity that has not come, some time or an- 
other, imder my notice ; and yet — ^would you 
believe it? — to your systematic villain, your 
thorough-going egotist, I am as clay in the 

hand of the potter/ 

' And is it to some potter of this description 
that we are indebted for your presence in Paris, 
sir?' inquired Richard respectfully, 

Ralph waved his hand, sweeping away the 
epigram as beneath his notice. 

' My views in coming to Paris are strictly 
domestic. I am, in fact, thinking of getting 

married.' 

* Married P 

The word was repeated by everybody in 
chorus, with a great variety of intonation — 
from rapturous inquisitiveness on Georgie's 
part, to sardonic amazement on her father's. 

* Is she young ?' 

' Is she nice, darling ?' 
' Has she any money ?' 
' Is she lately escaped from Bedlaia ?' 

51—2 
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This last question, uttered sotto voce^ came 
from Mr. Dallas. 

But Ralph was impenetrable, so they had to 
give up questioning him ; and Mrs. Dallas 
proceeded to pour a stream of mild gossip into 
his ear. 

' Your old flame, Mary Hatherley, now Mrs. 
Russell and a widow, is here just now. I 
never spoke to her about you, for I really felt 
I could not, after your having been so shame- 
fully treated.' 

'Ah!' Ralph half closed his eyes. 'What 
is she doing here ?' 

' I hardly know ' 

' But I do,' interposed Georgie triumphantly. 
' Dolly Hatherley told me this morning she 
was quite sure that the only thing which 
brought her was the idea of extracting money 
out of poor Miss Freake.' 

'And unfortunately,' remarked Gertrude 
quietly, speaking for the first time, ' Miss 
Freake is dead.' 

' Dead ?' 
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^Dear Ralph !' said Mrs. Dallas affectionately; 
' you have not seen any of these i)eople for 
twenty-five years and more, and yet your 
kind heart, I see, makes you feel for them 
still/ 




CHAPTER VIII. 



DISAPPOINTED. 



^ARK and Winifred met with an 
emotion that was all the stronger 
for being suppressed on both sides. 
The girl, indeed, felt her heart sink within 
her, as she lifted her eyes to the young man's 
grave, sad glance. In their last interview it 
was Winifred who had risen highest : now she 
instinctively felt that some indefinable change 
in Mark had set him miles away from her. 
Tiie Xemesis of rejected happiness overtook her 
in this moment; for while she had never felt 
eo keenly that Mark's love would be all in all 
to her also never had it seemed more evident 
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that his love must be numbered among the 
things of the past. 

He held her hand, indeed, and looked long 
into her eyes; but his manner was so calm, his 
tones so quiet, his whole air so absorbed, that 
she dared not think of herself as occupying 
any place in his thoughts. And it was cha- 
racteristic of her freedom from coquetry that 
she accepted the situation just as she imagined 
it ; was ready to sympathize with, and to 
listen to, him ; and felt her heart only swell 
with a profounder tenderness on realizing the 
depth of the sorrow and the bitterness of the 
humiliation that were her rivals. 

Mary was as good as her word, and showed 
no intention whatever of quitting the field. 
What her motive could be in remaining, Wini- 
fred found it difficult to guess. Dolly's idea 
that she suspected Miss Freake of having had 
money seemed, at first sight, too preposterous 
for acceptance ; and nevertheless, as the days 
went on, several small signs appeared almost to 
confirm it. For one thing, Mary rarely or 
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never left Mark and Winifred alone : if she 
did, it was only because Dolly, resolutely 
conspiring to that friendly end, so encom- 
passed her aunt with her quiet determination 
that Mrs. Russell was snared into unwilling 
compliance. But when this had happened 
once or twice, it could happen no more ; for 
Mary's slow cunning once roused, and with it 
her dogged obstinacy, she became the merest 
dead -weight, and there was no hoisting her 
at all. 

Martha had hardly been carried to her last 
home, when Winifred received a letter from 
Mrs. Burton which, with much semblance of 
cajolery, in reality commanded her to come 
home. She really did not feel as if she had 
any valid excuse for resisting. Such work as 
she still had on hand could be finished at 
Elmsleigh; Dolly's lessons were ceasing owing 
to the dispersion, for the summer, of her 
pupils ; and the lease of their little house was 
on the point of expiring. 

Winifred, feeling listless through the reac- 
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tion of her late emotion, for once in her life 
was almost glad to have her course made out 
for her. For the summer and autumn montlis 
she could return to Elmsleigh ; and after- 
wards? Well, afterwards, something would 
present itself. She bent her face upon her 
hands, and the bitter waters of loneliness 
closed over her soul. 

That same evening when Mark, who had 
come in rather contrary to his custom, an- 
nounced his intention of soon leaving Paris, 
she stated her resolution : 

' You can make mamma's mind easy by 
assuring her that I, at any rate, shall soon be 
in Elmsleigh. About Dolly, I am not so 
sure. The Dallases have invited her, and she 

seems unable to tear herself away from 

shall we say Georgie, Dolly ?' 

* You can say Greorgie if you like.' 

' And what about Miss Freake's afFair.s ?' 
suddenly interposed Mary, her harsh voice 
harsher than usual. 

Mark turned and looked at her in surprise. 
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' You must know quite well that if by 
" affairs " you mean money, the poor creature 
had nothing but the miserable annuity on 
which she lived here — Heaven knows how ! — 
until Miss Power came to her aid, and which 
went (its principal, I mean) on her death to 
some distant cousin in Australia.' 

It was Mark who thus answered with some 
impatience. 

Mary shook her head. 

' You don't deceive me.^ 

' Indeed ? Then perhaps you will kindly 
explain yourself.* 

Her face darkened at the cold scorn of his 
tone, and both her own voice and her hands 
began to tremble with anger as she retorted : 

' Explanations should come from you. How 
is it that, since my cousin's death, none of her 
boxes have been opened, none of her drawers 
examined, nor her papers read ?' 

' Aunt Mary ! what do you expect us to 
find there ? What could the poor thing 
leave beyond mute and simple records of the 
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poverty that she endured so nobly, and nae- 
mentoes of an existence that th6se who knew 
her longest should least wish to have recalled ?' 
exclaimed Winifred indignantly. 

Mary made no answer, only looked at her 
with an expression that stung Mark into 
adding : 

* And if she had left millions, what claim 
upon them could be yours ?' 

The question, and more perhaps the un- 
concealed contempt with which it was 
uttered, loosened the floods of wrath and 
hate and greed accumulated in Mary by 
days of suspicious brooding and of ceaseless, 
futile watching. 

' A h !' The long cry broke from her, 

so charged with unholy rage that it startled 
her three listeners as they had been rarely 
startled in then' lives. ' What claims ? More, 
perhaps, than your scandalous laws, if you 
invoke them, may allow ; but a claim, never- 
theless, of which the acknowledgment 
through very shame shall be extorted from 
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you inch by inch, and shilling by shilling, 
until it is counted out. Do you suppose 
now, when, after years of poverty and 
disappointment, the unutterable baseness of 
your father has been revealed to me, that I 
can still keep so much faith in human nature 
as to accept the miserable pittance with 
which you seek to put me off ? Do you think 
that ' 

' Enough !' interrupted Mark, and the 
sternness of his voice and manner silenced 
even Mary's fury. ' To-morrow such testi- 
mony as the dead woman's papers can afford 
shall be submitted to your scrutiny; and 
the disappointment which, as I am sure, then 
awaits 3?^ou will be the most fitting punishment 
for your avarice and your rage.' 

^ I shall have a person to meet you who 
knows more than you think,' exclaimed Mrs; 
Eussell. 

^ You may have the Court of Chancery if 
you can get it,' responded Mark, with glacial 
derision, and took his leave. 
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' What a scene !' exclaimed Dolly, in high 
excitement, when Mrs. Russell had swept 
away to her room. ' You look as if you had 
seen a ghost, Winifred. Now / feel rather 
pleased to think that when our amiable aunt's 
card-castle topples down, as it infallibly must 
to-morrow, she will be so disgusted as not to 
be able any longer to bear the sight of us. 
And then she will go, which will be a relief 
to everybody.' 

' I don't think she has interfered much 
Avith your comfort,' said Winifred, smiling as 
she remembered how invariably Mary had 
been worsted in any hand-to-hand encounter 
with her intrepid little niece. 

^ Hasn't she, indeed I To see her glower- 
ing at us all day long, like a kind of embodied 
curse, has quite aflfected my spirits. I feel as 
if to-morrow would never come ! And had 
I not better write to Rich — ^to Mr. Dallas — 
to be present ? The more clear heads we 
have on our side the better.' 

' That is a transparent device for getting 
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Eichard here/ said Winifred, lifting Dolly's 
chin with her finger, and looking laugh- 
ingly down on her pretty face. ^ But write by 
all means.' 

Dolly did not fail to write, nor Eichard to 
come. And he was accompanied by Gertrude, 
who said to Winifred : 

' As I hear that Mark is to be called to 
account for his treatment of the Hatherleys 
in general, and as I am now one of the family, 
I thought I had better assist at the scene.* 

* Mark makes you an allowance, then ?' 

' That is to ''say, after his father's death, 
and as soon as affairs had been investigated — 
with what disastrous results we know — ^he 
wrote to Mrs. Hatherley and Mrs. Russell, 
informing them how much (or, as they think 
I fancy, how little) he could do for them. 
And on his arrival the other day he addressed 
a similar note to myself.' 

* Poor Hatherley ! I should like to know 
how many men would hamper themselves 
with the debts of a prodigal father, and the 
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maintenance of half a dozen relatives, 
mostly of the parasitic order !' exclaimed 
Richard. 

' I wonder that under the circumstances 
he gave himself so much trouble to find you, 
Lady Hatherley/ remarked Dolly, with the 
admirable air of unconscious stupidity under 
cover of which she shot most of her barbed 
shafts. 

And Winifred, being human after all, could 
scarcely refrain from an approving smile, 
for her own heart had swelled with indigna- 
tion at Gertrude's careless, almost unfeeling 
tone. What Avere all these people that 
they should dare to think Mark had done too 
little for them ? If generosity were beyond 
them, could they not at least be grateful ? 

Gertrude had apparently not heeded Dolly's 
observation : at any rate, she did not answer 
it, and all general conversation was presently 
put a stop to by the entrance of Mary. She 
was one of the people who act as a wet- 
blanket always, and on this occasion her 
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flushed sullen face and ungracious manner 
were even less inviting than usual. She took 
her seat in silence ; folded her hands and 
waited — ^grim as Destiny. She was still a 
striking-looking womaif, on a massive scale ; 
and although her countenance was unpleasant, 
it had all the stateliness of outline that dis- 
tinguished her handsome race. Winifred, 
watching her with a kind of fascination, fell 
to musing on the Hatherleys and their 
strange, sometimes strong — sometimes evil — 
characteristics. How much more deeply- 
marked than most people's was their indi- 
viduality ! Mary and her brother had turned 
the 'Ugly side of the family qualities outer- 
most ; for in them craft had taken the place 
of judgment, selfishness of calm endurance, 
obstinacy of courage. Nevertheless, they 
presented contrasts that made them worth 
studying. For while Mary, though densely 
stupid as a rule, could so far assimilate ideas 
as to feed the sense of her personal claims, 
Sir John had frittered away every gift 
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in laboriously building up and sustaining in 
his own person a ' counterfeit presentment ' — 
of himself. 

Even Mark and Dolly were true Hather- 
leys, though they wore their type *with a 
diflference/ Mark had the noblest qualities of 
his noblest ancestor, and yet there was just 
the danger, as Winifred sorrowfully felt, that 
he might harden imder poverty into too bitter 
a pride. Something — perhaps the sweetness 
and gentleness of his long-dead mother — had 
set a well of tenderness in the depths of his 
reserved nature : would this also be poisoned ? 
Alas ! there was no saying. 

As for Dolly, her sturdy intrepidity came 
from the paternal stock; while the winsome 
beauty that she had inherited from her 
mother, and the sort of acknowledgment it 
met with, were probably the chief causes of 
that cheery self-complacency which carried her 
triumphantly through every minor trouble of 
life. To see her talking now sotto voce in the 
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window T\dth Dick was a pleasure, so frankly 
and brightly happy did she look. 

Winifred's psychological reflections were 
interrupted by the entrance of Mark. He 
glanced round the room as he entered, then 
said carelessly and coldly : 

'I see we are not yet complete. But a 
gentleman followed me upstairs, who is, I 
presimae, Mrs. Russell's adviser.* 

* No !' exclaimed Dolly and Richard simul- 
taneously, as a portly figure next darkened 
the door ; and Dick added : 

' This is Mr. Mercer, Winifred, come 
doubtless to pay his respects to you ; but the 
moment is not happily chosen.' 

^ Mr. Mercer has come at my request, and i* 
my friend,' interposed Mary. ' He is the one 
person in the world whom my affairs still 
interest, and, most fortunately for me, he is 
the one person best qualified to defend 
them.' 

' Miss Power must kindly excuse my intru- 
sion,' said Ralph, bowing and speaking with 
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an airy equanimity in singular contrast to 
Mary's tragic voice. ' And this is Mr, Mark 
Hatherley. I had, shall I say, the honour of 
knowing your father?' 

^ You may say it if you choose/ answered 
Mark, with a dangerous look. 

' Ahem !' 

The airiness this time was slightly more 
artificial, for Kalph had some perception, 
and Mark's manner had not encouraged 
him. 

' We had better, I suppose, proceed at once 
to business. Miss Power, will you lead the 
way to the bedroom of the late lamented 
lady?' 

Mary, without a shadow of embarrassment, 
produced the key of the door from her pocket. 
She had laid hands upon it the previous even- 
ing ' for fear of midnight visits ;' and it was 
she who now opened the room where Martha 
had died. 

* If you wish to save time you will begin 
with that old black box,' said Winifred, coldly 
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addressing Ralph without looking at him. 
' You can search elsewhere afterwards, if you 
are not satisfied; but I know that Miss Freake 
kept her papers there.' 

Ralph, turning rather red at her tone, went 
down upon his knees in fi-ont of the box, and 
tumbled its contents out upon the floor. They 
were mostly shabby trifles, pathetic in their 
very shabbiness, because of the poverty of 
possessions, of aspirations and memories, that 
had made them worth the hoarding. Ap- 
parently the first results of the investigation 
were fi'aught with disappointment, for the faces 
of the searchers perceptibly lengthened. One 
packet of papers after another was eagerly 
untied, examined, and hastily thrown aside. A 
tin case was rifled without more success, and 
Mary was beginning to cast lowering glances 
round the room, when an exclamation of 
triumph suddenly broke fi'om Ralph. 

' Here, if I am not greatly mistaken, is 
something worth reading.' 

He held up a letter for inspection. 
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* This is in your father's handwriting. Shall 
I be permitted to read it aloud ?' 

Mark giving no sign of dissent, Ralph un- 
folded the paper and began : 

^ My deak Martha, 

' You have chosen to withdraw your- 
self beyond the reach of your relatives, and to 
wrap yourself in an impenetrable silence. A 
feeling of bitterness which I have some re- 
luctance to believe can include myself, doubt- 
less explains your resolution. 

' But I know how to excuse, and how to 
forgive, and I have not forgotten the sympathy 
you showed me in old days when I had nobody 
but yourself to confide in. I am aware, too, 
through a curious accident, that you rendered 
my fiither some secret service for which he was 
very grateful ; and doubtless would have re- 
warded you had his sudden death not pre- 
vented him fi^om adding any codicil to his will. 
I confess to some curiosity to know what this 
secret service was. You cjtn understand that. 
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did I know its exact nature and extent, I 
might rate it even higher than he did, and be 
in proportion more willing to mark my sense 
of it in a permanent and substantial way. 
In a word, I am willing to pay you a fixed 
income, and if you will add to my old obliga- 
tions towards you, as friend and confidante, by 
enlightening me as to the cause of my father's 
gratitude, I may very likely increase that in- 
come by a considerable sum. 

' Yours faithfully, 

' J. Hatherley. 

*P.S. — £10,000, once, as I know, invested 
by my father in the Pocahontas Railway, can- 
not be accounted for. Can you throw any 
light on the matter?' 

'I might have searched long without 
finding anjrthing so good for my purpose 
as that letter,' said Ralph, laying down 
the letter, and producing a small portfolio 
from his breast-pocket. ' That I should have 
chanced upon it is a fact that I regard as a 
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direct interposition of Providence in favour of 
the injured and despoiled. What I have now 
to ask you all to listen to is the answer/ 

' And that, if you please, / will read aloud,' 
suddenly broke in Gertrude, and, before he 
could even guess her intention, she had 
snatched the letter from his hand. ' This,' she 
said, ' was written by Miss Freake ': 

* Morally, I have not yet sunk so low, my 
cousin, that I could accept the means of liveli- 
hood from the hand that has stricken me. To do 
so, would be to condone the baseness and confirm 
the lie that have blasted my name and my life. 
I trust that I may misjudge you, still I cannot 
but think that the reason why you betrayed me 
was that — little as you had really told me — 
you still told me too much. And perhaps 
there was method in your cruelty. Secrets I 
can keep ; but wrongs I have yet to learn to 
condone. For the rest, be certain that you 
will never learn the truth regarding the 
£10,000 from me. The sum is in safe keeping. 
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and will eventually return to a Hatherley. 
Leave me to my poverty ; and when you hear 
that I am dead, do not, even if you can, feel 
remorseful ; for no boon that God or man can 
henceforth bestow on me will be as welcome 
as the silence and peace of the grave. 

* Martha Freake.' 

Gertrude's voice deepened as she read these 
mournful concluding words ; and the silence 
which succeeded to them was, in everybody 
but Mary, caused by an emotion more or less 
profound. Even Ralph looked maudlin. 

Lady Hatherley herself was the first again 
to speak. 

'You will wonder,' she said, addressing 
Mark, * why I should have interfered to read 
out this letter. The truth is, it was through 
me, I regretfully own, that my uncle became 
possessed of it. The day that I entered The 
Limes I came, although Richard did not 
know it, as an adventuress. He,' pointing 
to Ralph, 'had assured me that there was 
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some secret in your family which, if once 
discovered, would be the source to himself 
and his accomplices of perpetual wealth. I 
have long learnt to believe that he was utterly 
misled, if not as to the existence of this secret, 
at any rate as to its importance. But he 
seemed to think that the proof of it would 
give him some kind of hold over Sir John. 
For the rest, as to the exact nature of the 
secret he was never explicit. One time it 
seemed to me to have something to do with 
a will : another time with a marriage. I 
was to spy and listen ; observe and draw 
conclusions. K possible, I was to discover a 
secret drawer, and to find, and forward to 
him, certain old letters fi-om America, having 
relation to a family of Hatherleys there. I 
accepted the mission not so much — although 
nobody will perhaps believe me — with any 
idea of ultimate gain to myself, as because 
I liked the flavour of an intrigue. My 
interest in the search and my belief in its 
success very often sank to zero, and I would 
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nearly forget the whole thing. But very- 
soon a letter from my uncle would revive 
my zeal and my curiosity, and I began again. 
I watched my husband at the bureau, and 
at last hit upon what I believed to be the 
secret of the drawer. I went down one night 
to experiment, and you, Mark, know the 
result. Mrs. Hatherley followed, watched 
me, and finally sprang upon me just as I 
had discovered the receipt for the Psalter. 
But what she had not seen and could not 
know, was that I had found and taken posses- 
sion of Miss Freake's letter. For Mr. 
Mercer's purpose there was nothing else of 
any importance in the drawer. It was full 
principally of unpaid bills tind threatening 
letters from creditors. I fancy that Sir John 
— surprised or interrupted perhaps in his 
reading — had several times thrust into it a 
document which, once out of his sight, he 
found easier to keep out of his mind. To 
open the drawer was to evoke too many 
unnleasant visions for him to care to do it 
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often. In this way, and in this alone, can 
I explain why, when so much had been 
destroyed, so niuch should still have been 
left. This is all I have to say, and I know,' 
wound up Gertrude, in her reckless way, 
* that in now saying it and betraying my con- 
federate, I am playing just as sorry a part 
as previously in aiding and abetting him. 
But at least this scene, and the unjust attack 
of which you, Mark, ai-e the object, give me 
the opportunity of expressing — ^not my re- 
morse, for that is of little use — but my sense 
of your goodness and generosity ; and also my 
determination to earn my own bread by any 
honest means, and at any cost, rather than 
add by a feather's weight to your many 
burdens.' 

* Bravo, Gerty !' cried Dolly, and jumping 
up, embraced her. 

The movement was a real inspiration ; for 
it relieved the tension of everybody's nerves, 
and made a bridge which enabled Gertrude to 
descend from a rather embarrassing altitude of 
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emotion back to the solid ground of the 
common-place. 

' And I am sure,' resumed Dolly, looking 
round, her arm still on Lady Hatherley's 
shoulder, 'that / shall never take a shilling 
from you, Mark : so there are two off 
you.' 

* Are you then so enchanted with teaching 
that you intend to continue it indefinitely?* 
asked Mark, with his kindly smile. 

' So she says. But she is herself to be 
taught obedience, which is the first duty 
of a wife,* interrupted Richard ; and Dolly 
flashed on the circle a radiant glance of 
bliss. 

'How much longer do you intend this 
farce to continue?' suddenly broke in Mary's 
discordant tones, and she turned furiously 
on the discomfited Ralph. 

That person's plight was indeed pitiable. 
The effect which he had prepared with so 
nmch care had been turned from its proper 
course by Grertrude, and sprung like a mine 
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beneath his feet. His courage, always facti- 
tious, was fest evaporating ; but Mrs. 
Russell's terrible glance galvanized it anew 
into a semblance of life. With a swagger, 
he resumed the outward seeming of audacity, 
thrust his hand into the breast of his coat, 
and took up the thread of his story. 

'You have not yet done with me, Mr. 
Hatherley ' 

' No, indeed I have not/ interrupted Mark, 
with wrathful contempt. ' Perhaps you will 
be so good as to state what object, other than 
the inadmissible one of self-exposure, brought 
you here to-day?' 

' Softly, if you please,' answered Ralph 
insolently, although he had unmistakably 
quailed beneath the young man's glance. 
' You will have to come down a note or two, 
I promise you. Grant that my object is not 
very clear. "When one has to try and square 
accounts with such an arch-deceiver as your 
father, everything is dark at first. To start 
with at all, I had to construct a theory, w^hich 
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briefly is this : Miss Freake rendered your 
grandfather a service, and was very probably 
paid for it. I make no account^ of the 
apparent contradiction to this in your father s 
offer to reward her : for he was evidently 
only feeling his way. On the other handy 
Miss Freake lived in Paris, the most expensive 
capital in Europe, for many years, ostensibly 
on nothing ' 

' She lived, if semi- starvation can be called 
living, on £40 a year, supplemented by a 
few miserable earnings,' interrupted Wini- 
fred. 

' I don't believe it,' answered Ealph, and 
his manner made Mark's eyes flash. * It i& 
far more conceivable that she enjoyed a 
portion, and laid by the rest, of an income 
made over to her on the understanding that it 
was to revert at her death to one of the Hather- 
ley family. The passage about the £10,000 
in her letter carries out this theory ; and my 
belief is that, for reasons on which we will not 
insist ' — and here the speaker's eyes travelled 
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with impudent significance to Winifred — ' she 
bequeathed the principal and all her savings to 
her trusty and well-beloved cousin, Mr. Mark 
Hatherley.* 

A silence of a few moments ensued, caused 
probably by sheer surprise on the part of the 
majority at this fantastic conclusion. 

' Rather a weak-legged theory after all, 
Uncle Ralph. I should have thought a 
person of your experience might have in- 
vented something better,' observed Richard, at 
last, with mocking politeness. 

Ralph changed colour and bit his lip, turn- 

« 

ing at the same time a wavering glance on 
Mary. Evidently the blank amazement with 
which his hypothesis had been received dis- 
concerted him considerably. The truth was, 
that Martha's death had upset all his own and 
Mary's calculations. They had hoped to wring 
from her some confession in regard to the 
money ; and next, to induce her to leave at 
least a portion of it to Mary. This project 
frustrated, Ralph himself had been but little 
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inclined to do anything more; but Mary's 
baffled rage could not admit the possibility of 
total defeat, and she had clung with her usual 
stupid obstinacy to th^ conviction that Martha 
must have left hidden away, a will or other 
proof of property, or perhaps a hoard of 
money. Chance having, at last, fully re- 
vealed to Ralph the fraud by which John 
became possessed of all his father's wealth, 
Mary's anger had risen to frenzy. 

' Something must — shovld be done to right 
her,' she said and re-said every hour of the 
day. 

Density on her side, visionary cunning on 
Ralph's, and profound ignorance of legal 
points in both, led them to flatter themselves 
that their tardy knowledge could be used to 
make Mark ^ disgorge ' a portion of his in- 
heritance. This dream, since they entered 
Martha's bedroom, had been growing every 
moment dimmer. No will had been found, 
and no money either. The obvious sincerity 
of Mark's amazement at the mention of the 
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£10,000 had carried conviction, at any rate, to 
Ralph. 

The hostility of Grertrude, the ridicule of 
Richard, and the frank indignation of Wini- 
fred had made him feel the absurdity of his 
task of amateur detectiveship. The mere 
contgKit with reality inseparable from the 
search, had in some way pierced his air- 
bubble. He was discouraged— cooled — a trifle 
ashamed. Moreover, the afternoon was wear- 
ing on, and he felt hungry. 

He had meant to startle Mark by informing 
him of his father's full baseness ; but now it 
struck him that this precious piece of infor- 
mation would be appropriately reserved for 
another occasion. He felt, indeed, tolerably 
sure that destiny had checkmated him ; but 
he was in mortal fear of Marys violence, 
and trusted to pacify her by an appearance of 
finessing. 

Under these circumstances his resolution 
was quickly taken. He advanced a step or 
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two, held out his hand to the petrified Mark, 
and said impressively : 

' Forgive me !' 

' Are you mad ?' shrieked Mary, while her 
nephew retreated several paces and looked at 
Mr. Mercer's extended hand with an air of the 
frankest aversion. 

* Mad ?' echoed Ralph mournfully, and 
struck an attitude worthy of Chatham. * No, 
Mary, not mad ; though Fate has indeed done 
its worst to make me so! My reason,' con- 
tinued Mr. Mercer, almost hysterically, * is 
unaffected, but my heart is wrung at the 
sense of the cruel part which principle on the 
one hand, the irony of chance on the other, 
have condemned me to play. I am an out- 
cast, a wanderer, a cumberer of the soil — I 
know it, admit it. But every chivalrous 
instinct — my only heritage from a long line 
of ancestors — ^is not so dead within me as 
to leave me incapable of repentance. I have 
wronged Mr. Hatherley: I beg his pardon. 
He will not accept my excuses. I regret it, 
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but resign myself to be misjudged. I feel 
that my plax^e is no longer in this house ' 
(here Ralph endeavoured by winking por- 
tentously to exorcise the tempest brewing 
within Mary); ' good- breeding bids me leave 
it, and I follow the dictates of a gentleman's 
strongest sentiment.' 

He bowed; clapped his hat on his head with 
suspicious swiftness ; turned on his heel, and 
decamped, Mary staring after him with an 
expression of stony fury, to which the coun- 
tenance of Medusa must have been a trifle, 

A pause; and then a shout of Homeric 
laughter from Richard, followed by similar 
manifestations from everybody, including Ger- 
trude and excepting only Mrs. Russell. The 
latter, indeed, turned slowly round, and fixed 
on the irreverent Dick a glance so gruesome 
that it ought to have frozen every drop of 
blood within his veins. But, unfortunately, it 
only had the effect of sending him off into 
fresh and louder peals of merriment. Mary 
turned purple ; the veins on her temples 
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swelled awfully ; her eyes half-started from 
their sockets ; she actually raised her hand 
as if to strike him. Dick, however, had 
reached that stage in which he could hardly 
have stopped laughing even had he wished : 
and he did not wish. On the contrary, his 
malice only made him shout the more. And 
Mary, after one long, outraged stare at him, 
precipitated herself across the room, dashed 
along the little ante-chamber, and vanished 
from the sight of her tormentor ! 




CHAPTER IX. 

AT ELMSLEIGH ONCE MORE. 

2ALPH did not put in an appearance 
at the Dallaees' for some days, 
during which time his sister suf- 
fered every phase of gentle anxiety. At last, 
he came one morning when Mr. Dallas and 
the young people were out. He had a short 
interview with Mrs. Dallas ; poured into her 
sympathetic ear an interesting but slightly 
garbled tale ; borrowed all the money she had 
in her possession, and departed, bound, he 
assured her, for London. 

Mary, on her side, only remained at Wini- 
fred's a very brief time after her discomfiture, 
and hardly once issued from her bedroom, 
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except for her meals, which she consumed in 
gloomy silence. Finally, one evening a note 
came for her ; and she also went — baxjk to Pro- 
vence and her friends there, as she informed 
Winifred. 

Mark was the next to leave. He had 
several conversations with Gertrude, who told 
him all she knew or guessed of Ealph's recent 
relations with Mrs. Kussell. She believed 
that, after reading Martha's letter, he had 
made a special journey to Provence in search 
of Mary, whose whereabouts Grertrude was 
able to tell him. For when she left the 
Grahams and returned to Camden Town, 
Ralph was not at his lodgings. He came 
back the next day, and mentioned that he had 
been, and was soon returning, abroad 'on 
business.' He was always mysterious, and 
she had asked no questions, knowing that it 
would be useless. Why he had not gone 
sooner in search of Mary and induced her to 
betake herself at an earlier date to Paris, 
Gertrude did not know. 
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Mark stood musing. 

' There is still a great deal that I do not 
understand. Ralph never mentioned Ridgeley 
to you ?' 

* Never.' 

* And now what do you mean to do for 
yourself ? You will accept an allowance from 
me?' 

' Not a penny. I think I shall go back to 
the Grahams. I wrote to Ned the other day, 
and according to his answer I shall decide.' 

She tried to speak indiflferently ; neverthe- 
less — blushed. 

'But — forgive me — surely your position 
there is a little unusual. A house with no 
lady at the head of it ' 

' I learnt to despise appearances long ago, 
Gertrude interrupted, with one of her cynical 
smiles. 'Besides, there is the old house- 
keeper, who is a rock of respectability; and 
Mr. Graham, as you must have seen for 
yourself, is as blind, and deaf to outward 
influences as one of his own scarabaei. 
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Try not to trouble yourself any more about 
me, Mark. We must not be made too com- 
fortable, we Dallases. Prosperity does not 
agree with us/ 

' I cannot say it seems to me that adversity 
does,' observed Mark, gravely smiling. 

' Probably no extremes do. As Dick says, 
we are either beggars on horseback, or 
failures off it.' 

She gave him her hand, with a look half- 
arch, half-soft, that disarmed his reproach, 
nodded a friendly * good-bye' to Winifred, 
and went. 

' I often wonder what will be her ulti- 
mate fate,' said the latter as the door closed, 
leaving herself and Mark alone. ' She 
is such a perplexing creature — incompletely 
noble, incompletely charming ; full of a 
wayward sort of attractiveness, and yet 
often exasperating and always unaccount- 
able.' 

Winifred raised her eyes to her companion, 
in expectation of some answer; but the look 
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she met made her change colour, and drove 
Gertrude out of her head. Mark was steadily- 
regarding her, as he often did when they were 
alone together; but although his glance was 
fixed on her lips, the words she had just 
uttered had evidently not reached him. That 
is to say, he was thinking of her and not of 
her speech. She felt it, and was troubled. 
He still seemed at the same untraversable 
distance from her as when he first came-^ays 
ago; and yet sometimes she felt as though 
it rested only with herself to break down the 
invisible barrier. 

She answered his look with more of sorrow- 
ful questioning in her eyes than she guessed ; 
his own left her face then, but slowly, gravely ; 
and his mouth set itself to an expression of 
steadfast sadness, very habitual to it of 
late. 

' You are really going away to-morrow ? 
You — ^you still have much to do at The 
Limes ?' 

She spoke the commonplace words hesi- 
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tatingly, timidly almost, but her pure, 
womanly feeling thrilled through her tones. 
' Yes/ 

* And, afterwards, what do you mean to 
do?' Then as he did not answer, she forced 
herself to add, ' I suppose of Sir John's 
fortune there is nothing left?' 

' Nothing that I would touch,' answered 
Mark, with an unconscious stem bitterness 
that startled her, it was so intense. 

He had been undergoing a great struggle 
with himself, ever since his arrival in Paris. 
He loved Winifred better than ever ; and more 
than ever, in his present loneliness, did he 
long for companionship such as hers. But 
his position was now so altered and his ftiture 
so uncertain, that honour and prudence alike 
forbade his taking on himself the additional 
burden of a wife. For this reason he had 
resolutely blinded himself to the new softness 
of the girl's manner, and had abstained from re- 
calling by look or word]the memory of their last 
interview, and of all that it had left unsaid. 
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But this silence was beginning to try him 
sorely; and he felt the imperative need of 
some sympathy in his latest and hardest trial. 
There i^ere few people to whom pride and 
regretful affection combined would allow him 
to speak of his father's dishonour ; and with 
nobody had he yet shared his newest and 
most painful discovery. 

But Winifred was so true and so sweet ; a 
woman of most womanly compassionateness, 
and yet capable of a silence like the grave. 
In her, at any rate, he could confide, and 
perhaps she would understand the rest with- 
out his saying it ; perhaps, if she really loved 
him — and sometimes he had almost dared to 
think she did — she would question not, but 
w^ait 

So he told her ever3rthing quite quietly and 
simply, and yet in such a way that with her 
pitiful insight she understood, far better than 
he thought, all that he had suffered and was 
suffering of humiliation and of pain. 

She did not say much, but her rapt atten- 
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tion and sweet listening face were in themselves 
an anodyne, and soothed his aching spirit. 

' You see how completely this alters my 
life/ he concluded. ' My father's sister and 
the widow and children of his brother stand 
to me now in a new relation. They are first 
on the long list of those whom he has 
wronged and defi'auded. Even ordinary 
creditors, such as tradesmen and others to 
whom he owed enormous sums, could hardly 
be fully satisfied of their claims by the cession 
of all he possessed. And these new obligations 
are morally still heavier, still more impera- 
tive. He lived, and / was educated, in luxury, 
at the expense of these defenceless women and 
children. Make them some restitution now 
I micst; and I can only do it out of my own 
property. For many future years, perhaps 
for always, I must seek the means of personal 
support in some source quite apart fi*om my 
inheritance. Fortunately I have been offered 
a place of manager of a bank in the north of 
England. This will give me a small certain 
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income, and a great deal of regular work. 
I shall begin the new career as soon as pos- 
sible.' 

* In the north of England ? And you are 
going to Kve there, away from all your friends 
— alone ?' 

He smiled at the simplicity of the ques- 
tion. 

' A man soon finds such associates as suffice 
to save him fi-om the worst forms of isola- 
tion. What is indispensable to me now is 
occupation. The rest I can do without. At 
least — I must try.' 

She was standing close to him, her head 
bent; but at the new inflexion of his voice, 
she looked up, and again their eyes met in a 
long, eloquent, mournful glance. Mark turned 
pale, and drew a deep breath of conquered 
emotion. Then he took both her hands in his 
strong and tender grasp, and looked long 
into the serene, sad depths of her eyes. 

' You are strong, Winifi-ed. Help me to 
be so.' 
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That was all he said, but they understood 
one another, and silently registered a mutual 
vow to wait. 

As Richard had received a cablegram from 
America, summoning him as quickly as pos- 
sible to his new employment, it was settled 
that Dolly and he should be married imme- 
diately, and the Jiancee was excessively anxious 
for the ceremony to take place at Elmsleigh 
in the midst of her old acquaintances. She, 
characteristically, cared very little for the 
discredit that had fallen through Sir John 
upon the Hatherleys, except in so far as it 
affected Mark. And as her mother, who was 
equally indifferent and had a cat-like fondness 
for familiar places, had rented a cottage near 
The Limes, there was nothing to prevent 
Dolly from gratifying her desire. 

' I must have a pretty wedding, even though 
it be a cheap one. Ellen Coles and Sabina 
Swanwick ' (her former two particular rivals, 
confidantes and dearest foes) ' must be brides- 
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maids as well as Flossie. I will wear white 
cashmere trimmed with silk, and a ruffle 
romid my throat of the new lace, Freda ; 
and Mark, you will give me away, won't 
you Y 

'With frightful violence to my own feel- 
ings, Dolly ;' and his cousin^ enchanted at the 
compliment, stood on tip-toe to kiss him, and 
told him he was * a dear old bear/ 

Mrs. Hatherley, as may be imagined, had not 
been too enchanted at the idea of Dolly's 
marriage with so incurable a detrimental as 
poor Dick. But, as she remarked plaintively 
in one of her letters, ' it no longer seemed the 
fashion to consult the wishes of parents ;' and 
her daughter, making very little account of 
her querulous protests, despatched orders 
about the wedding by every post. The only 
consolation she condescended to offer her was 
the assurance that in America teaching is 
entremely well-paid; that she and Dick had 
already projected a college in Chicago which 
was certain to be a success, and that in a few 
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years she anticipated having Flossie over as a 
kind of ' walking-lady/ to receive callers and 
give the thing an air. 

For the rest, the Dallases' wonderful Mends 
had been very kind as usual : Dick was to have 
his outfit provided; and his new employer 
paid his passage. 

The last days of the two girls' life in 
Paris passed with surprising rapidity. There 
were Winifi^d's artist-friends to say good-bye 
to; Dolly's pupils to call on and in most 
cases to console; and, finally, Claire to take 
leave of. The little fleuriste, still overflowing 
with gratitude, was enchanted at the idea of 
her cher Monsieur Richard having won for 
himself such a pretty wife ; and she persisted 
in regarding the American plan as a certain 
El Dorado. She made Dolly an exquisite 
wedding-wreath, and brought it as a part- 
ing gift on the night before the bride-elect's 
departure. 

Grertrude, having had a rapturous letter 
fi-om Ned, started with Winifred and Dolly 
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for London. A little crowd of friends 
assembled at the station to see them off and 
to sympathize with the tearful Mrs. Dallas 
and the excited Georgie. Dolly hung on 
Richard's arm up to the very last moment, 
with a proud air of possession. Winifred did 
not know how to hold all the bouquets thrust 
upon her, nor when to leave off saying 
^ Thank you,' and begin saying ' Good-bye/ 
Mrs. Dallas poured motherly admonitions into 
one ear of Gertrude, while Georgie mono- 
polized the other with a perpetual ' Mind you 
write.' Mr. Dallas pervaded the groups, and 
looked benignantly superior to all emo- 
tion. At last the doors were flung apart, and 
strangers ruthlessly ordered back ; there was 
a moment's wild confusion of tears and smiles, 
good-byes, adieiix — ' You'll write ' -^ ' I'll 
come ;' and the three travellers were hurried 
into a compartment. Dick, who had got 
through somehow, stood on the step and was 
again absorbed by Dolly, until a guard 
ordered him off. Then he wrung Winifred's 
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hand with unusual fervour ; bestowed a 
final kiss on his sweetheart, and shot a 
parting bolt of ' chaff ' at Gertrude. After 
which the train got into motion, and the 
chequered life in Paris was a thing of the 
past. 

In London, naturally, Gertrude left them, 
while Winifi:ed and Dolly proceeded straight 
to Elmsleigh. Mark and Flossie met them 
there at the station, and the latter taking 
possession of her sister, Mark accompanied 
Winifred to her mother's door. A carriage 
had been sent for her to the station, but 
neither Mr. nor Mrs. Burton appeared, being, 
in fact, at a dinner-party. 

' Won't you come in ?' said the girl, as Mark 
prepared to take leave of her on the threshold 
of the Vicarage. 

' No, You must be tired.' 

' Nonsense !' 

' All the same, I won't come in now.' 

* To-morrow, then ?' 

Mark hesitated. 
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' I had better be frank with you. Mrs. 
Burton does not care to see me just now, I 
think; 

He held her hand a moment ; released it 
suddenly; and saying 'Good-night/ left her. 
She had been speechless with surprise and 
shame, and was still trembling with indigna- 
tion as she entered the hall of the house, and 
responded to the greeting of the servants. 
She knew quite well what Mark had meant. 
How cruel to let him feel that any change in 
his circumstances could work a change in his 
fiiend's feelings ! Winifred thought more of 
this than of the disappointment to herself. 
While she changed her things, then ate her 
supper, her spirits sank miserably till they fell 
to zero. But arrived at this point, she told 
herself she was morbid, and resolutely set 
herself to take a more cheerful view. Pre- 
sently she heard carriage- wheels ; then her 
mother's voice in the hall ; and hurried out, 
prepared to meet with and return any amount 
of affection. Nor was she disappointed. 

54—2 
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'My sweet Winifred — my darling child!' 
exclaimed Mrs. Burton, falling picturesquely 
into her tall daughter's arms. ' How I have 
longed for this moment ! Your dear face 
has never been out of my thoughts. You 
naughty, ungrateful pet ! At last, you have 
condescended to come back to your poor, 
lonely little mammy !' 

' I am sure Winifred would have come 
home sooner, if she had thought you really 
needed her,' blimderingly put in poor Mr. 

* 

Burton, good-naturedly afraid that his step- 
daughter's feelings might be hurt at the 
implied reproach. His wife shot him a side- 
long glance of scorn. 

*Come into the sitting-room, sweet. I long 
to be alone with you.' 

' But is not Mr. Burton also coming T 
inquired Winifred, anxious in her turn to 
cultivate pleasant relations. 

' Mr. Burton has his own pursuits, my 
love. I never complain, even when I feel 
most isolated. Many mothers would have 
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begged for the return of the one ewe-lamb/ 
said the vicar's wife pastorallj. ' But I 
never exact sacrifices. 1 could not have 
borne to see this sweet face clouded by dis- 
content at poor mammy's wishes having to 
be considered before anybody else's ;' and with 
an enchanting smile Mrs. Burton put one 
dainty finger into the dimple of her daughter's 
cheek. Winifi-ed stiflfened involuntarily be- 
neath the caresSj at the same time wondering 
how it was that her mother always irritated 
her by making her feel half-remorseful for 
fancied neglect, and half-rebellious at her 
remorse. 

Mr. Burton, who had apparently not taken 
the very broad hint given to him, at this 
moment appeared in the sitting-room — a 
kindly cordiality on his large countenance. 

' I am very glad to see you, my dear,' he 
said, standing in fi'ont of Winifred, and 
looking approvingly at her upturned face. 
' I am not very clever at finding out what 
young people care for, but I should like you 
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to understand that you are quite welcome to 
anything you want, and have only to ask 
for it to get it/ 

Winifred must have been singularly over- 
wrought, for she felt an unaccountable 
emotion at this homely hospitable speech ; 
and finding nothing whatever to say in reply 
to it, she rose, and laying her hands on the 
speaker's broad shoulders, kissed him affec- 
tionately on both his cheeks. 

* There! there!' said Mr. Burton, himself 
quite red with pleasure, but patting her on 
the back with an evident idea that she wanted 
soothing. ' We shall get on in first-rate 
style, I am sure. Ahem ! my dear, has she 
had any supper ?' 

' I am not in the habit of forgetting any- 
body's wants that I am aware of; and still 
less should I forget my daughter's,' answered 
his wife majestically ; and the good man 
creaked off — his shoes always creaked — with 
a look half-troubled, half-snubbed, that went 
to Winifred's heart. 
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Mr. Burton and his step-daughter became 
very good friends, after that first evening ; 
the vicar having a dim idea, which he could 
not have made articulate to save his life, that 
she was somehow diflferent from most women 
in giving a good deal less trouble. Once 
he got so far as to communicate or seek 
to communicate this impression to the 
partner of his joys ; but it was not well 
received. 

' Winifred is peculiar,' said Mrs. Burton. 
* It is not my habit to complain, and I love 
her dearly. My nature, which is highly 
sensitive, requires to expand itself in affection, 
and in thought for others. When I first 
became a mother, I thought that I had all I 
needed. But I have been cruelly stricken — 
although I never say it. And if, since my 
darling child has grown up, I have sometimes 
felt that she is different fi'om my ideal, the 
confession has never passed my lips. Few 
people understand me. I feel that misappre- 
hension will be my fate to the end. But I try 
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to believe that the fault lies with myself, and 
not with my dear ones.' 

* Humph !' remarked Mr. Burton, and 
wondered, still inarticulately, at the curious 
refractive power of his wife's mind — ideas 
sent into her quite straight were reflected 
by her crookedly. He could not comprehend 
it ; but then he never really tried, having 
long ago made up his mind that women were 
naturally mysterious dispensations, and that 
to him had been allotted the most perplexing 
of them. 

Meanwhile, Mark coming not, he and 
Winifred only met at the Hatherleys' — and 
there not very often, for the young man w^as 
hardly made more welcome at Vine Cottage 
than at the Vicarage ; and he rarely called on 
his aunt except when business obliged him 
to do it. Mrs. Hatherley's manner towards 
him was full of sullen hostilitv and womanlv 
mistrust. She could not forgive his father 
for having died ruined, nor Mark for being 
his father's son. Xot all her nephew's for- 
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bearance and generosity could touch her heart. 
Some malignant-minded wiseacre had said 
that probably ' Young Hatherley knew what 
he was about, and had feathered his own nest 
while pretending to give up everything ;' and 
this suggestion, falling on the rank soil of 
the Creole's mind, bore a flourishing crop of 
suspicions. 

Mark's one consolation in these days was 
the sympathy of Winifred. He had few 
opportunities of seeing her alone, and when 
they came, he never spoke of his troubles ; 
but often when some imgracious speech of 
Mrs. Hatherley's had sorely tried his patience, 
he would catch sight of Winifred's indignant 
eyes, and from them his scorn gathered fresh 
strength to listen and reply not. 

Dolly was the one connecting link between 
the dwellers in Vine Cottage and Mark cm 
the one hand ; between them and Winifred 
on the other. She was uniformly kind to her 
cousin, and had many a pitched battle with 
her mother on his account. And solely to 
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please her, Mark consented, after the final 
auction at The Limes, and his own migration 
to London lodgmgs, to put off his departure 
for the north until Dolly's marriage was 
over. 

The day of that important event dawned 
at last brilliantly fine ; and the wedding* 
although very quiet, went off to the little 
bride's heart's content. She looked bewitch- 
ing, and Dick was the most self-possessed 
of bridegrooms. 

A satisfectory amount of envy was excited 
in the gentle bosoms of Ellen Coles and 
Sabina Swanwick ; and Mark, poor fellow ! 
distinguished himself by giving the best of 
all the presents. Flossie shed cataracts of 
tears; and Mrs. Hatherley, through an imper- 
ceptible draught from the vestry-room, sneezed 
fifteen times in succession. From all of which 
the intelligent reader will draw the conclusion 
that everybody contributed what he or she 
could to the exciting elements of the cere- 
mony. 
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^ This is the end/ said Mark, in a low tone, 
to Winifred, when the last handfiil of rice had 
been thrown and the few guests were taking 
their departure. ' To-day I shake the dust of 
Elmsleigh from my shoes, and to-morrow 
night I start for my new home. Will you 
think of me there sometimes?' He gave a 
slight smile of melancholy pleasure at the 
superfluousness of the question almost before 
it left his lips, so swift was the answering 
promise of her glance. ' And you will write 
to me ? Thanks. Good-bye.' 

He grasped her hand with a force that 
almost hurt it ; flashed one look into her 
eyes ; then bade a hasty farewell to the nearest 
bystanders and was gone. 

* Hi ! Stop ! Hatherley, won't you come 
to the Vicarage to dinner?' called out Mr. 
Burton after him ; then was cut short by an 
imperious glance from his wife, which so sur- 
prised him for a minute or two as to deprive 
him of the power of speech. By the time he 
recovered and would fain have renewed his 
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invitation, Mark's rapid strides had carried 
him across the little garden and half-way 
down the road. Mr. Burton could not get 
over it, and on the way home continued 
lamenting that his hospitable inspiration had 
not come sooner. 

^ If you had told me your wishes I should 
not have forgotten them, although I might 
not have approved of them,' said Mrs. Burton. 
' But it appears to be the fashion now to take 
everything out of my hands. I wonder 
Winifi'ed did not invite him. She was sure 
of your sanction.' 

' But not of yours, mother,' retorted Wini- 
fred, in uncontrollable bitterness, for it had 
nearly broken her heart to see Mark go away 
in such a fashion. 

*0h, mine! That is a small matter. If I 
counted for anything (and I am accustomed 
to count for nothing, but I don't com- 
plain) it would be remembered that I never 
liked Mr. Hatherley — never. And for my 
part, if you will allow me to express 
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an opinion, my love, I am very glad he is 
gone.' 

Winifred made no answer; but her step- 
father broke in sturdily : 

' I don't pretend to contest your opinions, 
my dear ; but I really do not know what you 
can have against the poor fellow. He has 
been hardly used, and has behaved ad- 
mirably.' 

Mrs. Burton turned up her eyes in mute 
and long-suffering protest at the brutality of 
this conclusion, but ' said nothing.' 

'I feel really sorry for him,' Mr. Burton 
grumbled on. * It is not pleasant to have to 
begin the world all over again at his age. 
Mark must be nearly thirty.' 

'He will be that age to-morrow,' quietly 
said Mr. Luscombe, whom Mrs. Burton herself 
had invited to dine at the Vicarage, and who 
had now overtaken his host and hostess just 
in time to overhear the vicar's concluding 
remark. 

Mr. Luscombe, before Sir John's reign, had 
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been the Hatherley femily lawyer ; and Mrs. 
Hatherley, who had known him in old days, 
had wished for his presence at her daughter's 
wedding. 

He was the neatest, freshest, most dapper, 
apparently the most inoflfensive of little men. 
And yet Winifred turned on him a glance of 
very scant favour. For he had said that 
Mark would be ' thirty to-morrow ' in a tone 
which annoyed her. There was more than 
indifference in it — ^there was almost a kind of 
pleasure. And what reason could he have 
for rejoicing that Mark, at an age when most 
men know what is before them, had to start on 
a new and uncertain career ? 




CHAPTER X. 



MR. LUSCOMBE S REVELATIONS. 



&ERTRUDE, for obvious reasons, had 
not been present at her brother's 
weddmg, and was living all this 
_ time very quietly at the Grahams', under the 
name of Mrs. Hatherley. 

She had had a long conversation with Mr. 
Graham on the day of her return, and had 
agreed with him that it was better to resume 
her husband's name, but, at the same time, 
to drop the title. The old gentleman had 
proved himself extremely kind, and had 
waived all difficulties with an ease which, if it 
were partly due to his want of worldly 
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wisdom, was at any rate to the last degree 
convenient and refreshing. 

The housekeeper, astonished but respectful, 
had had as much explained to her as she had 
any need to know, and Gertrude had re- 
installed herself beside Ned's chair, with more 
of pleasure than her jaded spirit had ever 
expected to find in human companionship 
again. 

The boy had been most unfeignedly and 
undisguisedly glad to see her once more, and 
had declared that she must promise never, 
7iever to leave him. 

' It is not so very much to ask you as it 
sounds,' he said. ' For see,' and he held up 
his hand. ' It is even thinner than when you 
first came, and it sometimes takes me ten days 
now before I can make up my mind to walk 
across the room. So you will still be quite 
young and as beautiful as ever when I shall 
not need you any more.' 

Gertrude took the transparent listless hand 
in her warm grasp, and longed passionately 
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that she could infuse into his veins some of 
the restless abounding vitality that throbbed 
in her own. It seemed an unjust Fate, that 
which gave her health and youth and mental 
activity, only to curse them with a perpetual 
impotence in results; while Ned, who had 
such serenity, such moral strength and calm, 
was hastening fast from the ' weariness, the 
fever and the fret,' of all that men call 
living. 

These were poor unquiet Gertrude's reflec- 
tions as she sat softly stroking the lad's hand 
imtil he dropped asleep. She stayed her 
soothing ministration then, and bending her 
gipsy face over his white one, gave herself up 
to long and moumfiil contemplation of his 
ethereal brow and pallid cheeks. He was in 
truth greatly altered, and she felt that he was 
right in saying that the world would not 
hold him much longer. The quiet conviction 
with which he had said it, so divorced from 
regret or morbid seeking for sympathy, had 
affected Gertrude strangely. She had been 
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accustomed, in her exaggerated way, to say 
that life was of small account, and that she 
was ready to part with it. Now for the first 
time it struck her fully how far removed she 
was from the solemn courage that can fairly 
look the ' King of Terrors ' in the face — as far, 
indeed, as from the active faith in good that 
alone makes life worth living. 

A slight stir caused her to look up, and she 
became aware that Dr. Kenyon was behind 
her. He had come in noiselessly — everybody 
did everything noiselessly in that enchanted 
castle of a house — and had been standing there 
for how long a time she did not know. She 
only felt instinctively that he had been looking 
at her, and in the moment of her turning had 
ceased to do so. He drew nearer then, and 
held out his hand very quietly and gravely. 
This was their first meeting since her return, 
and she was surprised and provoked to feel 
how much less self-possessed she was than he. 
Fortunately he did not seem to notice how 
vividly she blushed, nor how pale she grew 
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afterwards ; like her own a moment before, 
his attention, at least apparently, was fixed 
on Ned. 

' You find him much altered ?' 

She bent her head in answer to the mur- 
mured question; and then Dr. Kenyon made 
her a sign to follow him into the hall. 

' The lad is slowly dying. It may be an 
afiitir of months, but there is no hope of his 
ever being again even as well as when you 
first knew him. Do you mean to leave him 
again ?' 

The question, asked abruptly, almost harshly, 
roused Gertrude's facile anger. She had pro- 
mised Ned to stay, and meant to do so; but 
she felt perversely disinclined to admit as 
much to one who, she felt, was a self-consti- 
tuted judge. 

' That will depend,* she said, and throwing 
her head back, looked at him defiantly. 

' You must do as you like, of course ; but I 
think you should be told that your presence is 
of use to the boy. It distinctly does him 
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good, as being different from anything that 
he has known throughout these long years of 
suffering and pain, intensified by monotony. 
He drooped after you left, and will never 
recover the ground he lost then. If you care 

to be a source of joy to a fellow-creature 
whose life has been a very joyless one, you will 
remain by Ned now until the last.' 

' For his sake I shall most probably do so,' 
replied Gertrude, with her haughtiest air. 

' But not for mine, you mean ? I did not 
ask you to do it for mine.' 

And with a ceremonious bow, in strange 
contrast to his remarkably rude speech. Dr. 
Kenyon marched off, leaving Gertrude con- 
siderably less enchanted with her own arro- 
gance than she had ever been in all her life 
before. 

She felt so angry that she could not settle to 
anything ; and by way of calming herself, de- 
lighted the housekeeper by offering to do some 
commissions for her in town. Half an hour 
later she found herself in Oxford Street, and 
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was presently greatly pleased to run up against 
Mark, who was just coming out of a shop^ 
They met with the utmost cordiality. 

^ Do you really go to-night 7 asked 
Gertrude. 

* I hope so. But this morning I received a 
mysterious communication from Luscombe 
and Wheeler to attend at their office at three 
o'clock. I am off there now. I cannot even 
guess what they want with me, but expect 
some tiresome claim or othep which may detain 
me in town.' 

' Perhaps the £10,000 has turned up,' sug- 
gested Gertrude laughingly. 

Mark shook his head. 

' No such luck. By-the-bye, have you seen 
anything of Mr. Mercer ?' 

* Nothing whatever. As Dick would express 
it, he has doubtless " ducked under " again.' 
She then asked a few questions about the 
wedding, wished him prosperity, and shook 
hands warmly with him, saying as a parting 
recommendation, ' If Luscombe and Wheeler 
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have to announce a fortune to you, I shall 
expect you to let me know at once.' 

Three hours later, when she was reading to 
Ned, a telegram was put into her hands, and 
she had hardly glanced at it when an exclama- 
tion of uncontrollable pleasure broke from her 
lips, for it was signed ^ Mark,' and contained 
the inconceivably delightful words : 

' Journey northwards given up. The 
i:iO,000 are mine/ 

Mark,, on arriving at the solicitors' office, 
had been received by the dapper little gentle- 
man whom he had seen for the first time on 
the previous day at Dolly's wedding. 

* I am very glad to see you, Mr Hatherley,' 
was the lawyer's greeting. ' I know more 
about you than you have probably guessed. 
I was extremely well acquainted with your 
grandfather, and in his younger days with your 
father; but for years before his death I saw 
nothing of him.' 

Mark made no answer beyond a slight 
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bow. He had once or twice heard his fether 
mention Mr. Luscombe, and always with aver- 
sion. Of late, alas ! he had learnt to have a 
good opinion of the people whose society Sir 
John avoided. 

^ Your grandfather, long ago when you 
were quite a little boy — ^four or five years old 
only — gave me the commission to keep you in 
view.' 

' My grandfather ?' interrupted Mark, ^ I 
have lately had reason to think that he did not 
know of my existence.* 

' There you are mistaken. He did know of 
it, although it was revealed to him by chance, 
but a very short time before his own death. 
He found it out partly through an anonymous 
letter, partly through your cousin the late 
Martha Freake.' 

Mark uttered an exclamation of pained 
surprise. He had always wondered why his 
father had betrayed Martha. The hypothesis 
of love for Mary being inadmissible, any other 
made the cruelty seem inconceivably wanton. 
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Was the explanation to be some knowledge 
possessed by Martha of his marriage ? 

^ In order to make things clear to you,' 
resumed Mr, Luscombe, *I must tell you a 
long story, and begin at the very beginning. 
Your grandfather, like many other old gentle- 
men, had a mania for making wills. In pro- 
portion as Ms daUy interest in life slackened, 
the ultimate disposition of his large fortune 
absorbed more and more of his thoughts. 
But we have only to consider two of his 
wills. No. 1, under which your father did 
actually inherit ; No. 2, under which he should 

have been cut off with a shilling, but which 
mysteriously disappeared.' 

' There was also a codicil made within a few 
hours of his death,' put in Mark, mindful of an 
observation dropped by Mary to Dolly in one 
of her recent rages. 

^With that we have nothing to do. The 
codicil, if it ever existed, was never found ; 
and if found, it would have been useless, for I 
understand it was not signed. Will No. 1 
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was made at a time when your grandfather 
was equally irritated against his second son 
William, and his daughter Mary. William, 
as you know, was the first real scamp of his 
family ; and Miss Hatherley had incurred her 
father's angex by her engagement to Ralph 
Mercer. The consequence was that old Mr. 
Hatherley disinherited both his younger 
children, and left every penny of his money 
to John. Your father at that time possessed 
an enormous influence over him ; an influence 
which, I confess, would have surprised me 
more than it did, had I not always observed 
how shrewdness gives place to prejudice in 
the old. Imagine, then, my surprise when 
one day your grandfather sent for me, 
and informed me of his intention to make 
will No. 2. " Had he destroyed No. 1 r I 
asked. " No," he said ; adding rather discon- 
tentedly, "John had possession of that. 
But it did not matter. No. 2 would annul 
No. 1." Amazed, then I heard that this time 
he intended to disinherit all his children, and 
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leave his entire property to a charity. I 
broke out into protest, but he flew into a 
violent rage ; said his children deserved 
nothing from him, and that John — immaculate 
John ! — was the worst of all. Little by little, 
as well as his anger would allow, he told me 
that your father was secretly married, and had 
been for years, to a lady of the name of Lyndon, 
of whom nobody seemed to know anything. 
His informant — an anonymous one — ^was evi- 
dently some enemy of John's who had given 
himself the trouble to discover just as much 
of the facts as would serve the purposes of 
mischief. Your grandfather had despatched 
Miss Freake to explore Linden Grove Road, 
and she had obtained sundry clandestine 
glimpses of your mother and of you.' 

' She never tried to speak to my mother, I 
presume ?' asked Mark. 

' No. I am sure she did not ; for she was, 
I remember, quite unaware of your mother's 
sad and strange affliction. My own first inti- 
mation of it came from your father's statement 
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at Miss Freake's own trial, a month or two 
later.' 

Mark remained silent. What a tangled 
w^eb the whole story was ! And how much 
seemed destined never to be made quite 
clear ! 

' Miss Freake/ continued Mr. Luscombe, 
' seemed to have been completely fescinated by 
your appearance. Her loving description of 
you, your ways, your beauty, your delicacy 
(you had just recovered from an illness), 
although very impatiently listened to at first, 
did eventually soften your grandfather's heart 
a little, and had a result which you will 
shortly learn. But against your mother he re- 
mained very bitter. It was one of his crotchets 
that she could not be a person of respecta- 
bility, or your father w^ould not have kept her 
existence a secret. Times out of number did 
he say, " He has always hypocritically made a 
merit of having given up Margaret Hatherley 
to please me ; and yet far more gladly would I 
have opened my doors even to my ungrateful 
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sister's child than to this unknown Jezebel/' 
Your grandfather was accustomed not to 
measure his expressions ; and as I listened to 
him I used often to think that your father's 
marriage was a kind of judgment on him for 
the arrogant harshness which in will No, 1 
had made him insert the clause relative to this 
very Margaret Hatherley.' 

' And, after all, she was vaj mother/ said 
Mark, 

Mr. Luscombe sat speechless with astonish- 
ment ; nor did he recover his powers of speech 
for some time after Mark had finished his 
brief statement of Mr. Graham's revelations. 
Then he gave a long, low whistle. 

' And this identity of Margaret Lyndon 
with Margaret Hatherley was of course the 
reason why John kept his marriage secret. 
He was caught in his own trap : or rather he 
would have been, could will No. 2 have been 
found.' 

' How came it not to be found ?' inquired 
Mark. 
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Mr. Luscombe shrugged his shoulders. 

' The old man would always keep such 
documents in his own house. Perhaps he de- 
stroyed it before his death.' 

' Perhaps my father destroyed it,' was 
Mark's pained thought, not uttered, however, 
although he saw it reflected in the lawyer's 
own face. 

* We, Miss Freake and I, did our best in 
several confidential interviews to make him 
destroy it ; and I think that, towards the last, 
although he would not own it, he may have 
begun to waver.' 

'In one way all that matters very little 
now,' said Mark. ' My grandfiither would 
turn in his grave, could he know how utterly 
annihilated is the fortune about which he 
troubled himself so much.' 

* Well, the greater part of it is gone, cer- 
tainly,' replied the lawyer, with an odd smile. 
* But a pretty little sum is now to revert to 
you.' 

'Tome!' 
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' Even so. As I have told you, Miss 
Freake softened your grandfathers heart 
towards you, by her enthusiasm and entreaties, 
John he persisted in disinheriting ; for your 
mother he would do nothing ; and, with his 
strange vindictiveness, he wished no know- 
ledge of his intentions regarding yourself to 
mar the punishment that he contemplated 
inflicting on your parents. Consequently he 
would not name you in the will — will No. 2, 
remember — but he sold out and reinvested 
£10,000 for your exclusive use and benefit, 
leaving in my hands written directions which 
you can now read for yourself, to the effect 
that you were only to touch the money at the 
age of thirty. And even then you were 
not to have it if you had turned out badly. 
My own notion is that you have turned out 

extremely well, and I have much pleasure 
in congratulating you on this unexpected 
and most legitimate recovery of a portion of 
your grandfather's wealth. It has been 
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accumulating for twenty-iive years at G per 
cent, and amounts now to over £60,000/ 

Mr. Luscombe rubbed his liands together 
in great delight at this little peroration. 

Mark, meanwhile, was silenced by a rusli 
of feelings in which glad relief predominated. 
He was not poor ; he could marry Winifred, 
and, above all, this money was rightly, fully, 
fairly his. It had been left through no 
ignorance, obtained through no fraud, and 
was no larger a sum than a just distribution 
of his grandfather's property would have 
originally ensured to him. He had rarely 
looked so bright as when he left Luscombe 
and Wheeler's office on that eventful after- 
noon. Suddenly remembering Gertrude's 
laughing prophecy, he despatched her the 
telegram, and then took the first train down 
to Elmsleigh. 

Mrs. Burton, returning from one of the 
garden-parties in which her soul rejoiced, 
was greatly scandalized to find Mark in her 
drawing-room. As if his uninvited presence 
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there were not bad enough, he was standing 
close to Winifred, and holding her hands in 
his ; while on the faces of both was a glad- 
ness that jarred uncomfortably on the worldly 
wisdom of the vicar's wife. 

She came forward with her best air of 
haughty surprise, and the lovers stood a little 
apart, but appeared altogether undaunted. 

' I have come to claim Winifred, Mrs. 
Burton,' Mark said, ' Long ago she promised 
to share my home and my life.' 

Mrs. Burton smiled superiorly. 

' I was not aware, Mr. Hatherley, that you 
had a home. I was under the impression that 
it was broken up. I thought I had been told 
that your life for some time to come would 
not oflfer such advantages that you could 
quite honourably ask a young girl to share it. 
It is not the fashion to consider my authority 
as anything— Winifred, don't interrupt your 
mother — but I fancy, somehow, that in some 
cases the most high-minded course is silence. 
I may be mistaken, of course ; and people 
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may think that their opinions are to be 
allowed to ride rough-shod over a parent's. 
But I shall be much surprised if my darling 
daughter will quite consent to be spirited 
away in utter defiance of her sole surviving 
guardian's wishes.' 

'But, mother/ said Winifred quietly, 
' Mark has just come into a fortune.' 

' What V cried Mrs. Burton, and standing 
on one foot with her hands outspread, and 
a lace pocket-handkerchief in one of them, 
she struck a picturesque attitude of amaze- 
ment. 

' My grandfather left me £10,000 invested 
at 6 per cent.; and as I was not to touch it 
until my thirtieth birthday, accumulation has 
added largely to the sum,' said Mark. 

* Is this true ?' in falsetto. 

' Here is a copy of my grandfather's letter 
to the lawyer, dated, as you may perceive, 
twenty-three years ago.' And Mark handed 
her the document. She glanced over it ; then 
looked up with a sunny smile. 
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' Did I not always say you were bom to 
good-luck ?' 

* Perhaps you did. My memory is rather 
treacherous.' 

^ But mine is lasting, like my affections. 
Where those I love are concerned my insight 
is prophetic. And, dear Mark, instinctively, 
I always loved you.^ 

' And will you give me Winifred 7* 

* Winifred ?' Mrs. Burton repeated the name, 
lookmg at her daughter with an arch tender- 
ness. 'Does my pet wish to leave me? I 
suppose I must not ask. If you have won 
her heart, Mark, take her. I am not selfish, 
I believe ; and the last thing 1 could make up 
my mind to do would be to interfere with 
the happiness of anybody/ 




CHAPTER XI. 

CONCLUSION. 

ST SO happened that on the very day 
following that on which Mark 
had received his good news, a 
letter arrived to him from France, written 
hy his aunt Mary. It contained the 6aU out- 
pouring of all her venom, intensified and 
made bitterer by all her stupidity. The 
diseased sense of her wrongs had dwelt with 
her so long that she evidently could not con- 
ceive anybody not sympathizing with her. 
And now that John and Martha were both 
dead, she gave herself up to the luxury of 
telling the whole truth, 
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Her consciousness of her own baseness in 
the part played against her cousin was 
completely absorbed and obliterated by her 
savage desire to be even, at last, with John. 
Fear of him removed by death, the suppressed 
hatred and resentment of years found voice 
in her. She did not even care to conceal that 
she had only not spoken weeks sooner, 
because Ralph had aroused in her delusive 
hopes that some tangible advantage was to 
be gained by silence and scheming. This 
last frail reed had broken, and she was 
frankly sorry for herself and shamelessly 
ready to say it. 

It never seemed to occur to her that this 
was a sorrow best buried in silence. Her 
avarice had made her ready to grasp at any 
means of added income ; and the same feeling 
brought her now in grovelling entreaty to 
Mark's feet. The letter wound up with 
a pathetic picture of all that she had suffered 
in the past from want of means ; and all that 
she must suffer in the future. She, whose heart 
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had never ached for human sympathy and 
whose nature had never felt the need of love, 
became suddenly eloquent on the subject of 
her on-commg childless old age. She en- 
treated Mark to be generous, even while not 
able to forbear from an acrid hint that he 
would not be just ; and she finally concluded 
with a furious burst of rage against Ralph 
Mercer. 

Mark read the letter with disgust; but ho 

was not sorry to have received it. It sup- 
plied the missing links in his chain of 
information, and enabled him fully to under- 
stand at last the ignoble comedy played in 
the fer-ofF years when his gentle mother held 
him in her arms and perhaps sought in his 
baby-smile for the sweetness that had most 
surely not crowned her marriage. He 
answered Mary temperately, but coldly. 
Just he could be, but not generous ; his 
hatred of baseness and his scorn of lying 
were too strong for that. She was alreadj'- 
in receipt of an income from him, which lifted 
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her entirely above want ; and he expressed 
his willingness to take steps for insuring the 
payment of this as long as she lived. 

He had hardly finished writing this letter, 
when a visitor was announced; and Kalph, 
quite as self-possessed as when we last saw 
him, but perceptibly more dilapidated, swag- 
gered in. 

Mark met him with very cool courtesy; but 
at every period of his career, it had taken 
much more than the signs of a scanty wel- 
come to shake Mr. Mercer's equanimity. 

* My dear friend ' he began. 

' Your dear what 7 interrupted Mark, and 
fi^owned very angrily. 

* I might say " cousin." Would you prefer 
that r 

His cool insolence left Mark in two minds : 
whether to laugh, or whether to kick him out. 
By a great effort of self-control he succeeded 
in doing neither. 

* You see me, my dear fellow,' resumed his 
visitor, * at the very lowest ebb of my fortunes. 
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I am bankrupt not only in purse but in affec- 
tion. A fortnight ago I believed that I 
still possessed some anchorage in friendship, 
founded upon what was once a warmer senti- 
ment. I allude to your aunt. I thought she 
would have married me. But she has decided 
that she will not.' 

' You cannot deny that there is some 
prudence in the resolution ?' observed Mark, 
as he paused. 

* Prudence is a virtue which I have never 
appreciated. It's a cold-hearted, sneaking 
kind of quality. I prefer the cynical courage 
which is frankly imscrupulous ; and after this 
declaration of faith, I hope you will listen 
quietly to that which I have come to say. 
Last evening I paid a visit to Mrs. Hatherley. 
She had just seen Mrs. Burton, who had 
communicated to her the interesting intelli- 
gence of her charming daughter's approach- 
ing marriage with yourself. Miss Power 
is a young lady of intellect and character, 
and ' 
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* We will not talk about Miss Power, if you 
please/ interrupted Mark. 

Ralph shrugged his shoulders. 

* Anything to oblige you. I was only 
going to remark that Mrs. Burton, doubtless 
instructed by her daughter, had related to 
Mrs. Hatherley a thrilling, but I venture to 
think a slightly unveracious, tale of your 
recent unexpected accession to fortune. The 
story does credit to your ingenuity; but it 
does not take me in. To be brief, I am 
confirmed in my old idea, that your father 
was considerably less ruined than was stated.* 

' Well ?' 

Mark uttered the monosyllable so quietly 
that Ralph was quite deceived, and thought, 
as he would himself have expressed it, that 
he had * scored a point.' 

* I know that " possession is nine points of 
the law," ' he resumed ; ' and I am prepared 
to hear you say that, after this lapse of time, 
it would be very difficult to upset your grand- 
father's will. Nevertheless, if it could be 
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proved {and I undertake to prove it) that 
your father inherited through the basest dis- 
honesty and the most unmistakable fraud, I 
fancy it would not be difficult to find a lawyer 
to take up the case. I don't pretend that he 
would be a respectable lawyer, but he would 
certainly be a sharp one. The ways of litiga- 
tion are lengthy ; the issues which can be 
raised by it are many ; and the mud which it 
enables one to throw is so abundant that some 
portion of it at any rate will stick. If you do 
not wish to have an ugly story mked up, and 
your father's memory made infamous, you 
will be willing to pay for silence. This 
brings me to the question, " How much ?" ' 

' Not a penny,' said Mark. 

Mr. Mercer's face lengthened considerably. 
He had not much faith in his story as an 
instrument of terrorism ; but he had enormous 
belief in the mixture of impudence, craft, 
and glibness which made up his own per- 
sonality. Was this to be the next thing to 
fail him ?' 
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' The story is a very ugly one, my dear 



sir. 



' Be good enough to relate it/ 

Kalph cleared his throat, crossed his legs, 
and prepared for narration. 

Mark's tone had cheered him up. It was 
so very quiet that Mr. Mercer thought it 
could only mask fear. That was one point 
scored, at any rate. Moreover, he liked to 
hear the sound of his own voice ; and he 
flattered himself that he spoke well. The 
story he was about to relate had been very 
troublesome to piece together ; and the 
prospect of being at last able to relate it 
coherently caused him quite an artistic plea- 
sure. 

' I must trouble you with a few preliminary 
details. Year^i ago, your father, when quite 

a young man, went to America You 

are aware of that, you say ? Good. Are you 
also aware that he there made the acquaintance 
of his cousin, Margaret Hatherley, and fell in 
love with her ?' 
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*I am acquainted with the clause in my 
grandfather's will, under which my father 
inherited, and all the circumstances attendant 
on it,' said Mark icily. 

* All ? I fency not, or at any rate I doubt 
if you will own to them,' retorted Ralph; then 
added with considerable haste, on meeting his 
hearer's mcensed eyes, ' The ground being so 
far cleared, I will proceed. The vicissitudes of 
fortune took me also to America ; but pursued 
there as everywhere by ill-luck, I spent my 
whole time in the Western States. Had I 
ever been able to go to Philadelphia, I should 
doubtless have made the acquaintance of your 
father's beautiful cousins. Fate, however, 
was so far kind to me, that I did at last hear 
of them, but it was on my way home. A 
fellow-passenger mentioned them incidentally, 
and dropped also the sad and interesting fact, 
that the eldest daughter — Margaret — when 
hardly more than an infant, had met with 
an accident which rendered her deaf and 
dumb. " Margaret !" said I to myself. " Deaf 
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and dumb?" said L "Strange!" Strange I 
thought it, for I remembered that your 
mother's name was Margaret. I recollected 
that she was deaf and dumb. But mv 
wonder hardly turned to suspicion at once, 
for I am naturally of a simple nature ; where 
your thorough-going villain is concerned, in- 
deed, I am as clay in the hands of the potter. 
Nevertheless, the coincidence was too striking; 
it recurred to me perpetually, haunted me 
day and night. By the time I reached Eng- 
land the instincts of the amateur detective, 
which I flatter myself are strong in me, were 
fully aroused. I had cross-questioned my 
informant as to the name of Lyndon, but on 
this he could throw no light. He had lost 
sight of the Hatherleys immediately after the 
little Margaret's accident. No matter! The 
mystery only made me keener on the scent. 
All I wanted to begin was a little money; 
£20 would have done for a start, and that is 
not much to ask, even from such luck as mine. 
Well, sir,' continued Kalph, warming up in- 
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genuously to his subject, * would you believe 
it, I could not raise even that ! With my 
subsequent efforts to get Gertrude to help me, 
you are acquainted ; also with the ingratitude 
of her conduct towards me. But if I, poor 
beggar that I am! have few friends, your 
father had many enemies. As soon as my 
other business (for I am always very busy) 
would allow, I addressed myself to two of 
them — Mrs. Eussell and Mrs. Hatherley. 
The latter gave me some valuable information ; 
the former disbursed a little — a very little 
money. You will understand that this was 
all recently. I put myself in communication 
with Mrs. Russell immediately on reading 
Miss Freake's letter, found by Gertrude in 
Sir John's bureau. To Mrs. Hatherley I 
addressed myself on the occasion of her 
recent visit to London. We talked matters 
over exhaustively, and she gave me a 
clue — a valuable one — by mentioning your 
late father's unheard-of generosity towards 
Ridgeley. ^'£50!" said I. "Enormous as 
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an act of benevolence! As the price of a 
secret its proportions are less." I made it 
my business to hunt up Kidgeley, or 
rather Kidgeley's family; for the man him- 
self, as you know, was unfortunately dead. 
With some trouble I discovered his mother. 
She was not rich, and was addition- 
ally burthened with her handsome grand- 
daughter. Money was welcome to her ; and, 
allured by its prospect, she made no difficulty 
about telling all she knew. It did not amount 
to as much as I had vaguely hoped ; but the 
Lyndon mystery she was able completely 
to clear up. She had been old Mr. Lyndon's 
housekeeper for many years, and communi- 
cated to me the interesting but not imexpected 
fact that Margaret Hatherley and Margaret 
Lyndon were one and the same person.^ 

Kalph uttered the last words impressively, 
one by one, and leaning half-across the table, 
thrust his face triumphantly almost into 
Mark's. The effect he expected not following, 
he repeated jeeringly : 
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' What do you think of thatV 

' Just what I thought a fortnight ago when 
I first learnt the fact/ replied Mark quietly ; 
but his right hand which lay on the table 
doubled up so significantly, that Ralph re- 
treated several inches, and his jaw fell. 

The two men remained looking at one 
another for a minute or so without speaking, 
Mark sat as still as a graven image; but 
across Mr. Mercer's expressive countenance a 
variety of emotions travelled. Sardonic rage 
at last fixed itself there, and Ralph burst into 
a loud laugh. 

* So ! A true chip of the old block, I see. 
Just what I imagined. Never mind papa's 
little villainies — papa's little firauds. Papa 
marries the very person the will forbade his 
marrying, but he inherits all the same. In 
the first confidence oi generous youth he writes 
from America to Martha Freake an enthu- 
siastic account of his beautiful cousins, and 
goes so fer as to say that the loveliest, Mar- 
garet, is deaf and dumb. But even then he 
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is cautious enough to conceal the fact of her 
adoption by Lyndon. And later, as Kidgeley 
knew, and Kidgeley's mother told me, for fear 
of Martha's subsequent discoveries he helps to 
clap her first into prison and then into an 
asylum. The only danger then remaining is 
Kidgeley. Kidgeley is bribed. Sir John is 
outwardly a millionaire, secretly a swindler. 
He dies, and his creditors have to suffer ; but 
his son ' 

' Look here !' interrupted Mark steadily. * I 
give you your choice between leaving this 
room on the moment or being kicked down- 
stairs !' and he rose. 

But Ralph was worked up by excitement 
to a pitch of factitious courage. He rose, 
indeed, in his turn, and backed prudently in 
the direction of the door; but he 'could not 
resist a malicious laugh. 

' You say you knew it first a fortnight ago 
— only a fortnight ! Who was there to tell it 
to you then?* 

* 

* Your own friend, Mr. Graham.' 
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' Mr. Graham? Do — you — mean — to — say 
— he — knew V 

Ralph's tones, as he gasped out the words, 
were shrill with amazement and despair. 
And his face presented such a cataclysm of 
emotion, that Mark's wrath tm^ned to grim 
amusement. 

* Even so. He was acquainted with all the 
Hatherleys in Philadelphia. Had you chanced 
upon the subject with him, that time when 
you made yourself so agreeable in Brighton, 
you would have saved a great deal of valuable 
time/ said the young man politely. 

Ralph dropped into his chaur again, and 
struck his clenched hand upon the table. 

' Is it not too bad ?' he exclaimed. 

' Is what not too bad?' 

' My luck ?' And he looked at Mark with 
the frankest seeking for compassion that a 
human countenance ever expressed. 

The ingenuous baseness of the creature was 
comic. Mark forgave him ; but felt none the 
less anxious to be quit of him. 
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* Don't you think you had better go?' he 
said. 

Kalph roused himself. He made one final 
feeble effort. 

' Pay me for silence/ he resumed, in a tone 
of maudlin appeal. ' The story will ad- 
ditionally blacken your father's memory; and 
a sharp lawyer might make something of it. 
At any rate* (more venomously), 'he will 
make it quite clear that, in the midst of all 
his ruin, your father provided for you, and 
that you were quite willing to be provided 
for.' 

*Pray,' said Mark, ^how do you make 
that out ?' 

' Bah ! And your new-found fortune ?' 

*Has reverted to me through a separate 
disposition made by my grandfather, as you 
may see for yourself if you choose ;' and Mark 
thrust towards him the letter we know of. 

Ralph read it eagerly, and a groan of 
pathetic greed escaped him at the magic figure 
of £10,000. 
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' Twenty-five years ago ! Six per cent. 
It must be over £60,000 now !* he ex- 
claimed. 

' You are quite right,' replied Mark 
calmly. 

' Then you will give me a round sum 
down, and spare your father's memory ?' 

* I shall do nothing of the sort.' 

* A hundred pounds ? I am a gentleman — 
your cousin-and I am starving.' 

* Not a hundred pence.' 

* Fifty pounds then ?' 
'No.' 

' Five ?' 

' See !' and Mark produced his purse. * I 
will give you half-a-crown.' 

Ralph clutched it — his eyes full of tears. 

' This will pay for my dinner to-day. I 
have not dined for a month.' 

* Ah !' said Mark. * Now will you be 
so very good as to go ?' 

And a second time he rose and moved 
towards the door, his visitor accompanying 
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him step by step, as if drawn by an invisible 
magnet towards the happy possessor of several 
thousands of pounds. 

* I will come again/ he said affectionately, 
as the young man opened the door for him. 

* Not too often, I hope/ said Mark politely, 
and shut him out with a promptitude that 
reduced his final observations to an inarticu- 
late sob. 

He did return at odd intervals of varying 
length for several years, and always with a 
heart-rending tale. He was a perfect nuisance 
to everybody even remotely connected with 
the Hatherleys ; and exhibited, to their dis- 
comfort, all the tenacity of life and versatility 
of mendicancy inseparable from his class. He 
sank to be a begging-letter writer at last, and 
was himted from parish to parish by the 
C. 0. S. He finally migrated once more to 
France, and tried expostulation with Mary. 
But she, lonely, ferocious, avaricious, with 
a love of hoarding that amounted before her 
death to a passion ; sullenly resentfiil for the 
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most part, but liable to bursts of passion 
that terrified everybody who approached her 
— was one too many for Ralph. His villainy 
after all was of the mercurial order, and it 
was only the nasty pitfalls and inconvenient 
ubiquitousness of the law that prevented him 
from being light-hearted in his very darkest 
moments. The sombre baseness of Mary 
shook his nerves ; and after one or two inter- 
views with her, from which he came away 
with a good deal of abuse but not a farthing of 
money, he learned to give her neighbourhood 
a very wide berth indeed. 

Gertrude helped him for a little while, 
looking upon the act of doing so as a kind of 
expiation for having once been his con- 
federate ; and then he addressed himself to 
Mrs. Dallas, but her husband interfering with 
great peremptoriness, and many expressions 
of disdainful astonishment at help from any- 
body being expected by ^ a fellow who will 
not work,' that resource failed. 

Finally Ralph ^ ducked,' or was dragged 
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under into the lowest depths of nameless im- 
pecuniosity, and his ultimate fate remained a 
mystery. 

Mrs. Hatherley and Flossie settled in 
Devonshire, and had Will to live with them. 
He contributed very little to the enjoyment, 
and still less to the credit, of their lives ; but 
Mrs. Hatherley always attributed his unfor- 
tunate proclivities entirely to the disappoint- 
ment that had awaited him on Sir John's 
death. She felt that Mark had behaved only 
a degree less badly than his father, and when 
anybody praised him . in her presence, she was 
accustomed to turn up her eyes and say 
that nothing is easier than to found a for- 
tune and a reputation on the ruins of other 
people's. 

Flossie, later, married a curate, and had a 
dozen children. She dragged them up after a 
plaintive and slatternly fashion, being always 
oppressed with difficulties of one sort or 
another. But by dint of hanging like a dead- 
weight on the good-natured and the strong, 
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she invariably managed to be the least uncom- 
fortable member of her own family. 

Gertrude, true to her promise, remained 
with Ned Graham to the last. His sad young 
life ended so gently and so painlessly that 
they did not knoW the moment of its going, 
and thought him * sleeping when he died.' 
Her ministrations to him stilled her restless- 
ness as nothing else had done in her life ; and 
the womanly pity that he awoke in her rose 
like healthy sap through her nature, sweetening 
much that had been bitter, and killing many a 
superficial blight. 

And when Ned was no more, and she 
thought that she would have to &ce the world 
again, and quailed before the prospect, Dr. 
Kenyon's reluctant love was at last too strong 
for his pride, and he made her an offer of 
marriage. It was a great triumph for Gertrude, 
and satisfied a great deal that was least noble 
in her, as well as all that was best. A man 
who had gone down at once before her beauty 
and her charms she would probably not have 
cared for at all. But Dr. Kenyon had dis- 
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approved of her so strongly, had been so reso- 
lute not to yield, and yielded so suddenly and 
absolutely at last, that even Gertrude's arro- 
gance could not deny that he was a quarry 
worthy of her bow and spear. This alloy of 
exultation made her own ' surrender all the 
easier, and enabled her to confess that she 
loved him (and she loved him very much in- 
deed), without derogation from her exalted idea 
of independence and superiority. She made 
him a very good wife, being indeed submissive 
to a degree that surprised everybody. For 
the rest, he was invariably and consistently 
kind to her, and being too busy a man to 
listen to her diatribes, and too clever a one to 
trouble himself about her theories, he sup- 
pressed the greater number of her extra- 
vagances without knowing that he did so. 
They died in fact for want of nourishment, 
and were helped to extinction by the cares of 
a hospitable household and the social duties 
devolving ever more numerously upon the 
wife of a man growing yearly more famous. 
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Dick and Dolly made a great success of it 
in Boston, the Dallas talents (like Micawber's) 
being of an order which expand better in 
the New World than in the Old. If he 
never became enterprising, he was at least 
always conscientious, and did whatever was 
allotted to him punctually and well. His 
subtle kind of intelligence, easy-going ways, 
and exotic scholarship were brought every 
year into sharper contrast with the bright 
practical mind, definite aims, and consistent 
energy of his wife. She continued to adore 
him, and he continued to allow himself to 
be adored. If he did not love her very 
passionately, he at least appreciated her more 
thoroughly than anybody else in the world. 
And Dolly, when he had admitted, as he was 
always willing to do, that she was clever, 
agreeable, very pretty, elegant, even among 
elegant Americans, and a social success in 
every way, never dreamed of poisoning her 
own satisfection by asking herself if there 
were depths in his nature which she had 
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failed to stir. She was concerned, indeed, 
extremely little with depths or heights of 
any sort, but browsed in sunny pasture- 
grounds, and nibbled quite contentedly at the 
attainable goods of life. 

Mark, at the end of some years of labour, 
found himself at last in a position to gratify 
his highest ambition and enter Parliament. 
Mrs. Burton adored her son-in-law for a few 
months after the marriage, and told everybody 
that she had never desired anything so much 
as that her darling Winifred should marry 
' this excellent and talented young man.' 
Later, her enthusiasm cooled a little, and she 
sought and obtained a great deal of sympathy 
on the score of her lonely heart. 

' A childless widow — ^for poets may say what 
they please, a daughter is not one's daughter 
all the days of her life — what could she do 
but marry Mr. Burton? She tried to make 
him happy, and hoped she never failed in her 
duty towards him ; but she felt that the best 
and brightest of herself was buried in the 
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graves of her dear Winifred's father, and of 
Winifred's darling little half-brothers and 
sisters, who would have been cdl that a mother's 
love could desire.' 

This bereaved condition did not prevent her 
going a great deal to Winifred's house in 
London, and profiting by the numerous social 
advantages which her daughter's position and 
artistic reputation afforded. 

When at all annoyed with Mark, which was 
often, she would gently hint that his stolid 
intelligence and singularly unamiable character 
rendered him quite incapable of sympathizing 
with her beloved daughter's sensitive tempera- 
ment and aesthetic tastes. 

When it was Winifred who put her out, she 
made the equally original discovery that the 
unstable disposition and visionary intellect of 
an artist were most unfortunately at variance 
with the clear insight and unswerving integrity 
of her delightful son-in-law, * a little grave 
and cold in appearance, but so highrminded.' 
•When she felt at cross purposes with both 
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of them, she generally remembered that her 
good, kind husband, * a man whom everybody 
must respect/ was counting the days imtil she 
rejoined him, and then she vanished to Elms- 
Leigh. 

But she never went on such occasions with- 
out prophesying that the day would come 
when both Mark and Winifred would remember 
all that she had said, and be sorry. She also 
hinted that their regret would be largely 
mixed with remorse for their treatment of her- 
self; but on this point, true to her practice of 
' never complaining,' she generously forbore to 
insist. 

* You look quite worried, love,' said Mark 
to his wife one day very soon after their mar- 
riage, when Mrs. Burton had departed in this 
manner, in a kind of apotheosis composed of 
her own wrongs. 

Winifred sighed a little, and leant her head 
against his shoulder. 

' It is very foolish of me to mind such 
trifles.' 
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* By Greorge ! I think my mother-in-law is 
no trifle at all/ exclaimed Mark, with more 
candour than respect. 

* Yes, she is. After all, she robs us of 
nothing of any importance.' 

' Only, for the greater part of her stay, of 
all our comfort.' 

' There are better things than comfort.' 

' Of course — duty, and patience, and philo- 
sophy,' grumbled Mark. ' I know you are a 
little Spartan.' 

' It seems to me that you are neither dutiful, 
nor patient, nor philosophical,' answered Wini- 
fred, laughing. * But what I meant is, I 
assure you, something infinitely less sublime 
than all that.' 

' Then what is it ?' 

' Our happiness.' 



THE END. 
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